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LITERATURE. 


Life of Sir Richard Burton. By his Wife 
Isabel, Lady Burton. In2 vols. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Tue question the reviewer asks himself 
concerning most biographies is, Was this 
man’s life worth writing? And usually the 
answer is that it was not: that the pre- 
servation of his memory had been better 
attained by a magazine article or a few 
lines of truthful epitaph. Yet the mania 
for writing biographies—and publishing 
them, which is worse—is on the increase. 
Many a good man’s memory is drowned in 
fathomless volumes, from which it will 
never be restored. 

But Sir Richard Burton deserved a full 
record of his career, if ever man did. Con- 
cerning him the question is, Who was best 
fitted to compile the memorial ? A biography 
is the most difficult of books to make; for 
it is easy enough to invent material, but not 
so easy to sift and choose from that which lies 
tohand. And half the value of a biography 
is gone—despite the evidence of Boswell 
—directly there is the slightest undue glori- 
fication of the hero, or faintest show of bias 
for or against him. Asauredly, Burton’s 
enemies were bitter enough, and his friends 
enthusiastic enough, to make the choice of a 
biographer terribly difficult. Lady Burton 
has attempted to solve the problem in her 
own way, and not without success. The 
volumes are strange in arrangement, often 
confusing, unduly eulogistic—Burton was 
one of the few who needed no superlatives— 
and, in spite of their bulk, incomplete. But 
she, with special knowledge and untiring 
zeal, has made a brave effort to accomplish 
a task she held as sacred. With all 
shortcomings, the volumes are not unworthy 
of the man they are designed to honour. 
Another Life will probably be necessary 
some day—shorter, clearer, written in a 
more judicious and discriminating spirit ; 
but the present work will always possess a 
peculiar and fascinating value. 

No man of modern times lived a life so 
full of romance as Burton. To find his 
—— we must turn to the careers of the 

abethan heroes, notably Sir Walter 
Raleigh. For Burton was something more 
than a “gentleman adventurer.” He was 
at once poet—as the Kasidah, wisely 
quoted by Lady Burton in full, shows 
beyond cavil —historian, traveller, pro- 
found oriental scholar, and soldier. Kiven 
his faults, often virtues in uncongenial 
surroundings, were those of the Elizabethan 
age; and his failures were due almost 


under the patronage of Gloriana, but in our 
nineteenth century. 

The first volume, in every sense the more 
valuable, contains a hundred pages of 
autobiography, dictated by Burton to his 
wife during his last voyage to India. No- 
where in all the thousand pages devoted to 
his history is the man so clearly revealed as 
in this section. He gives us a charmingly 
spirited account of his boyhood, passed in 
continental towns ; and many passages, like 
the following description of society at Tours, 
are not only interesting in themselves, but 
show that he began to observe men and 
places keenly at an early age: 


‘* At that period a host of these little colonies 
were scattered over the continent nearest Eng- 
land; in fact, an oasis of Anglo-Saxondom 
> a desert of continentalism, somewhat like 
the 
was in 1800, not as it is now, where society is 
confined to the parson, dentist, surgeon, 
general practitioners, the barbers, and the 
lawyers. . . . The English of these little 
colonies were intensely patriotic, and cared com- 
paratively little for party politics. They stuck 
to their own church because it was their own 
church, and they knew as much about the 
Catholics at their very doors as the average 
Englishman does of the Hindu. Moreover, 
they honestly called themselves Protestants in 
those days, and the French called themselves 
Catholics. There was no quibble about ‘their 
being Anglo-Catholics and the others Roman 
Catholics.’ They subscribed liberally to the 
church, and did not disdain tu act as church- 
wardens. They kept a sharp look out upon 
the parson, and one of your modern High 
Church Protestants or Puseyites or Ritualists 
would have got the sack after his first sermon.” 


Burton’s Oxford career was not really 
unsuccessful, though his early training ill 
fitted him to understand or submit to college 
discipline. After being present at ‘the 
disgraceful scene of a race-ordinary,” he 
was ‘‘ sent down ”; and he left the university 
defiantly driving a tandem, and kissing his 
hand “‘to the pretty girls.” It was only 
when he began his military duties in Sind 
that his work became thoroughly congenial 
to him. His early years in India laid the 
foundation very firmly of his astonishin 
career. He acquired at this time that vast 
store of Oriental learning which caused the 
Somalis to say of him, at a later period, 
‘‘ Here comes the Shaykh who knows know- 
ledge.” Disguised as Mirza Abdullah the 
Bushiri, he gained a greater insight into 
Eastern life and character than any Euro- 
pean before or since. 


‘* Sometimes the Mirza passed the evening in 
a@ mosque, listening to the ragged students who, 
stretched at full length with their stomachs on 
the dusty floor, and their arms supporting their 
head, mumbled out Arabic from the thumbed, 
soiled, and tattered pages of theology upon 
which a dim oil lamp shed its scanty ray, or he 
sat debating the niceties of faith with the long- 
bearded, shaven-pated, blear-eyed, and stolid- 
faced genus loci, the Mullah. At other times, 
when in merrier mood, he entered uninvited the 
first door whence issued the sound of music and 
dance—a clean turban and a polite bow are the 
best ‘tickets for soup’ the East knows; or he 
played chess with some native friend ; or he 
consorted with the hemp drinkers and opium 
eaters in the estaminets ; or he visited the Mrs. 


society of English county towns as it | P 


@ precious budget of private history and 
domestic scandal.” 

But Burton’s life was an uninterrupted 
record of failure dogging the heels -of 
success. The one man in India fully fitted, 
as he deserved to be by untiring and health- 
breaking study, to act as interpreter in the 
Multan campaign, he was passed over in 
favour of a man who “ knows [ only | Hindu- 
stani.” 

He left Sind and made his wonderful 
journey to Meccah, recorded in two brave 
volumes. Soon after his return from the 
birthplace of Mahomet followed the ex- 
pedition to Harar, one of the most striking 
chapters of perilous travel in the book of 
African romance. Either of these exploits 
would have made the fortune of an ordinary 
man. But it was Burton’s misfortune, 
artly through his own fault, to reap but 
seldom the full meed of success. 

On his return, he volunteered for service 
in the Crimea, and joined Beatson’s Horse ; 
but here, as in India, he saw no fighting, 
though he gave plenty of proofs of his 
soldierly qualities. When peace was de- 
clared, he again started for Africa. 

The melancholy quarrel that estranged 
him from Speke, his lieutenant, need not be 
referred to in detail. Lady Burton refers 
to it too often, and I think too bitterly. 
Burton’s own elegy on Speke’s firm sup- 
porter, Murchison—‘‘I respect the silence 
of a newly-made grave”—and his reti- 
cence on the subject after Speke’s death, 
show clearly how he would have liked his 
biographer to treat the matter. Moreover, 
Burton’s services as an explorer are honestly 
enough recognised now. And as he was 
fighting with some one or other all his life, 
it is difficult to believe that the blame must 
always be visited entirely on his antagonist. 

Burton’s next mission was a dangerous 
one. He went, bearing presents and 
warnings, to Gelele, King of Dahomey. He 
has written a full account of his visit to the 
country of the Amazons, giving us the 
history of the reigning dynasty, and a 
masterly exposition of the peculiar customs 
and religion of the people. He was, as 


&/ usual, inadequately rewarded when his 


business was done, receiving a petty con- 
sulship in Brazil. He was completely lost 
at San Paulo. Though he did good 
work, it was work that could have been 
accomplished by any industrious man of 
average intelligence. His time of service 
in South America is the most barren and 
uninteresting part of his career. 

Burton’s great chance seemed to have 
come when he was given Damascus. Yet 
both he and his friends were doomed to 
disappointment. There is no doubt that 
his recall was the result of untoward 
circumstances combining against him. But 
Burton did not understand the Western 
mind as well as he did the Eastern. 
The extraordinary Shasli episode; his 
troubles with Rashid Pasha about the 
Druses; his severe and just, but somewhat 
tactlessly contrived, measures against the 
Jewish usurers—were sufficient to make his 
recall, at first sight, seem necessary to those 
who only knew the East through Blue- 
books. That he was vilely insulted in the 
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to agree with Lady Burton is in condemn- 
ing the authorities for not offering her 
husband Teheran or Tangier after the 
Damascus problem was fully unravelled, as 
it was with the disgrace and downfall, a 
a month later, of Rashid. That such a man 
as Burton should have been reduced to his 
last £15 is a burning scandal to the country 
whose interests he strove so gallantly to 
serve. His entire fitness for an Eastern 
post is demonstrated by the respect the 
natives of all classes and divisions felt for 
him, and the fear and love he awakened in 
his subordinates. Mr. Palmer, the famous 
Orientalist, at this time wrote to the Civil 
Service Gazette a letter which effectually 
disposes of all objections to Burton’s merits 
as an Eastern consul. 


‘The Mahommedans,” he writes, ‘‘ whose 
fanatical aversion to Capt. Burton is the 
ostensible pretext for his recall, have been 
holding mass meetings, and even praying 
publicly in the mosques that God will send 
him back to them. Letters are flowing in 
every day from village sheiks and Bedouin 
chiefs asking that he may return to Damascus, 
as there is no one else to whom they can appeal 
for help or succour.” 


To place Burton, as he finally was placed, 
at Trieste, was to banish him. And the 
exile must have been doubly bitter because 
he was almost on the threshold of his 
beloved East, and every week saw the 
Austrian Lloyd steamers steering for Alex- 
andria and the rising sun. How valuable 
his services would have been his marvellous 
letter to Lord Salisbury on the Egyptian 
question shows. With almost brutal direct- 
ness he begins “Annex Egypt.” It is 
calculated to horrify a good many people 
who only know the Khedive’s dominions as 
the place of the Sphinx, the Pyramids, and 
Shepperd’s Hotel. But by those who have 
lived in the country and realise its import- 
ance to us, and who know how the 
fellahin feel towards our rule, it will prob- 
ably be considered very seriously indeed : 
more especially when the plen for annexa- 
tion that Burton designed is carefully 
studied and its masterly details thoroughly 
understood. 

But from Trieste we got Camoens and 
The Thousand Nights and a Night, so that 
the loss was balanced by two great gains. 

The second volume, dealing with Burton’s 
life at the Austrian port, is far too long, 
and too full of trivial incidents, cuttings 
from cheap journals, and opinions and 
speeches of people of little importance even 
in their own day. It may be true, as Lady 
Burton says, that ‘‘ these scraps of informa- 
tion will interest many people”; but their 
inclusion is none the less a mistake. Still, 
there are plenty of good stories and charac- 
teristic touches, for which we are grateful. 
The letter, addressed ‘‘to the Council,” 
Burton received from a drunken English 
sailor, who had been robbed and imprisoned, 
is only one of a dozen anecdotes equally 
good : 

* Burtin 

‘i am hin trobel, kum & let me haout. 


‘Tim TROUNCER.” 


It is a pity that Lady Burton devotes so 
large a space to her husband’s searches for 





gold. For though in many ways these ex- 
peditions, especially to Midian, were valu- 
able, one cannot help feeling that the 
soldier, scholar, and poet suffered loss of 
dignity in working for company promoters 
who reaped all the benefits. Burton him- 
self gained nothing from these trips except 
pecuniary losses he could ill afford. 

But I have said enough to show how 
profoundly interesting the work is. No 
book that comes before the public can 
escape criticism; nor is it rig t that it 
should. Yet there are some books, and this 
is emphatically one, that cannot fairly be 
judged by the ordinary standards. To Lady 
Burton herself the task of writing her 
husband’s life meant something more than 
the mere composing of a biography. It 
was a task very sacred in her eyes, and to 
appreciate her work fully the religious feel- 
ing that inspired its composition cannot 
be ignored. It is impossible not to feel 
irritated at times; it is equally impossible 
not to be awed into silence by the solemn 
and audacious manner of her style. These 
pages of hers open out to us a new side of 
Burton’s character, a side which no stranger 
could ever understand, and which it were 
impertinence to attempt to criticise. The 
mystical leanings, the regular see-saw from 
Sufi-ism to Catholicism, the superstitions 
that made up an appreciable part of his 
character, only she could explain to us. 
Her work, despite portentous faults, is 
remarkable, and has a value beyond price. 
The critic, in despair, can only say to her, 
in the words of Burton’s splendid Kasidah : 
‘* From self-approval seek applause: what ken 

not men thou kennest, thou ! 

Spurn every idol others raise: before thine own 

ideal bow.” 
And the most prosaic and least indulgent 
reader is forced to acknowledge that we 
have here revealed to us the man as he was. 
There can no longer be any doubt, if, in- 
deed, there ever was any doubt, that 
England lost in him one of the bravest and 
noblest of her sons. And it will be re- 
membered always with sorrow that he was 
treated with scant courtesy during his life 
and insulted with meagre honours. But 
‘In days tocome, days slow to dawn, when 

wisdom deigns to dwell with men, 

These echoes of a voice long stilled haply shall 

wake responsive strains ; 

Wend now thy way with brow serene, fear not 

thy humble tale to tell ; 

The whispers of the desert wind, the tinkling of 

the camel’s bell.’ 
Percy ApDLESHAW. 











Songs of the Common Day. By Chas. G. D. 
Roberts. (Longmans.) 


Or the younger Canadian poets none has 
won so widespread and, it may be said 
at once, so deserved a repute as Prof. 
Charles Roberts. His name has of late 
been as familiar in the literary world of the 
United States as in Canada; while in this 
country, which is, after all, from the trans- 
Atlantic point of view, merely the metro- 
politan section of the English race, he is 
known as the author of Zn Divers Tones and 
other verse of high quality. Among his 
compatriots are some six or eight writers 
in prose and verse whose claims should not 





be overlooked. But while no Canadian can 
evoke the lyric note with such subtle and 
original music as Mr. Bliss Carman, so there 
is none who, as a sonnet-writer, can 
be compared with Mr. Roberts. In this 
poetic genre, indeed, he has few equals 
among living poets. It seems to me that 
here he has found himself, though he is 
not less the music-maker in slow lyrical 
measures, decasyllabic quatrains, and 
stanzas. This, too, in face of the fact that 
the most noteworthy poem in Songs of the 
Common Day is not a sonnet, but a lengthy 
elegiac ode. But, in the main, his poetic 
individuality stands most clearly revealed in 
his sonnets. He is a “‘ pre-Raphaelite” in 
exactitude of observation; and it is this 
unflinching realism in the painting of 
details—a realism closely akin to that 
of Guy de Maupassant in its quality of 
directness—that is at once his a 
and his weakness. As a rule, this quality 
gives verve and beauty to his sonnets; 
but it sometimes happens that a lyric 
of a shorter and swifter movement is 
handicapped by some touch of pictorial 
yet not poetic observation. As an ob- 
server of that ‘diurnal round of common 
things” which has been pronounced to be 
the worthiest realm for the poet, the writer 
of Songs of the Common Day stands almost 
alone. If we compare his work with that of 
some of our younger nature-poets, we find 
in it not only evidence of a keener pictorial 
sense, but also of that scientifically exact 
vision which, combined with poetic insight 
and emotion, we discern in the prose writings 
of nature-students such as Richard Jefferies, 
Mr. Grant Allen, and “A Son of the 
Marshes.” How true to nature, how 
masterly in their austere simplicity, are 
sonnets such as (to name but a few) ‘‘ The 
Sower,” ‘The Cow Pasture,” ‘‘ When 
Milking Time is Done,” “‘ The Fir Woods,” 
“The Pea Fields,” ‘‘ The Summer Pool.” 
‘*T see the harsh, wind-ridden, eastward hill, 


By the red cattle pastured, blanched with dew : 
=——-> mossed hillocks where the clay gets 


ugh ; 
The grey webs woven on milk-weed tops at will, 
The sparse, pale grasses flicker, and are still. 
The empty flats yearn seaward. All the view 
Is naked to the horizon’s utmost blue ; 
And the bleak spaces stir me with strange thrill.” 


‘¢ With sky-bright clamour the live brooks sparkle 
and run. 
Freed flocks confer about the farmstead ways. 
The air’s a wine of dreams and shining haze, 
Beaded with bird-notes thin — for Spring’s 


begun !’” 
** The noons o’orbrim 
The windless hollow of its iris’d strand 
With mote-thick sun and water-breathings 
bland.”’ 
‘** This smell of home and honey on the breeze, 
This shimmer of sunshine woven in white and 


pink.... 
Sweet, sweet and strange across the ancient 
trees.” 


The book abounds in lines like these, so 
that one has a sense at last of sun-swept 
uplands, fresh wind, and meadow fragrance, 
while also it is as though one smelt the 
‘“kye comin’ hame”’ to old orcharded home- 
steads, or the bean-fields’ odours in the 
twilight, or the evening breeze coming up 
from the salt marshes of Tantramar. Two 
of the finest of Mr. Roberts’s descriptive 
sonnets, “The Sower” and “ The Potato 
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Harvest,’ are familiar to readers in this 
country in anthologies; so I select two 
others from those where the poet-observer 


rather than the painter-observer has re- 
created for us t which appealed so 
strongly to himself. 


A VESPER SONNET. 

** The violet eve is like a waveless stream 
Celestial, from the rapt horizon’s brink, 
Assuaging day with the diviner drink 

Of temperate ecstasy, and dews, and dream. 
The wine-warm dusks, that brim the valley, 
gleam 
With here and there a lonely casement. Cease 
The impetuous purples from the sky of peace, 
Like God’s mood in tranquillity supreme. 

“The encircling uplands east and west lie clear 

In their aerial amber, ed fine— 
Where bush-fires gnaw the bramble-thickets 
sere— 
With furtive scarlet. Through the hush benign 
One white-throat voices, till the stars appear, 
The benediction of the Thought Divine.” 


THE PEA-FIELDS. 
‘* These are the fields of light, and laughing air, 
And yellow butterflies and foraging bees, 
— whitish, wayward; blossoms winged as 
these, 
‘ And pale green tangles like a seamaid’s hair. 
Pale, pale the blue, but pure beyond compare, 
ry i= the sparkle of the far-off seas, 
A er like these fluttering slopes of peas, 
And pale the open landscape everywhere. 
‘From fence to fence a perfumed breath exhales 
O’er the bright pallor of the well-loved fields— 
My fields of Tantramar in summer-time ; 
And, scorning the poor feed their pasture yields, 
Up from the bushy lots the cattle climb, 
—_— longing through the grey, mossed 


How fine also ‘‘ The Fir Woods ”’: 


“The wash of endless waves is in their tops. . . 
These are my gates of wonder, surged about 
By tumult of tossed bough and rocking crest. . . 
This green and humming gloom that wraps my 
rest.”’ 


It is when his diction is most simple that 
Prof. Roberts is at his best. When, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is Rossettian, 
his style becomes laboured, and charged 
with inversions—to which, it may be added, 
he is addicted—as, for example, even in 
such fine lines as 
“‘ And no shade mitigates the day’s white scorn. 
These serious acres vast no groves adorn ; 
= giant trunks, bleak shapes that once were 
rees, 
Tower naked, unassuaged of rain or breeze, 
Their stern grey isolation grimly borne.” 
Rossetti, also, surely inspired the sonnet 
“Tides.” At any rate one seems to hear 
an echo in 


** Where shadowless to the sky the marsh expands» 
a ne J noonheats must scar them, and the 
t 


Yet soon for them the solacing tide returns 
To quench their thirst of longing. Ah, notso... 


And in parched channel still the shrunk stream 
mourns ”’ ; 
and the music of the sonnet, “On Gior- 
gione’s Venetian Pastoral,” seems to linger 
in 
be Sah the still dusk how sighs the ebb-tide 
ow 


Reluctant for the reed-beds! Down the sands 
It washes. Hark! beyond the wan grey strand’s 
Low limits how the winding channels grieve, 
Aware the evasive waters soon will leave 

Them void and waste where . . .”’ 


Perhaps even more attractive than the 


sonnets, and certainly not less beautiful, if 





on the whole less distinctive, are many of 
the lyrics of life and love, and nature and 
dream, and the lovely ballad-poem “ Tan- 
tramar.” It is, however, in ‘“‘ Ave!” the 
noble ode written last year for the centenary 
of Shelley’s birth, that Mr. Roberts measures 
himself with the chiefs in lyrical mastery. 
This lofty strain to‘... . the avatar Of 
Song, Love, Dream, Desire, and Liberty” 
is conceived from first to last, and wrought 
throughout, with all the white-light fervour 
of creative emotion. The salt tides of the 
marshes of Tantramar blend their music 
with the noise of the sea over against Casa 
Magni— 
** Mourn, Mediterranean waters, mourn 

In affluent purple down your golden shore !” 
but the strain is all the sweeter and subtler 
and more strangely new and enthralling. 
These Songs of the Common Day, 

‘* The common waters, the familiar wouds, 

And the great hills’ inviolate solitudes,”’ 


should certainly not be ignored. Let Mr. 
Roberts himself plead, in his own dainty 
prelude : 


‘* Across the fog the moon lies fair, 
Transfused with ghostly amethyst, 
O white night, charm to wonderment, 
The cattle in the mist ! 
** Thy touch, O grave Mysteriarch, 
Makes dull, familiar things divine. 
O grant of Thy revealing gift 
Be some small portion mine ! 
‘* Make thou my vision sane and clear, 
That I may see what beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things: ”’ 
Wituiam Smarr. 








THE HUNDRED DAYS. 


1815—La Premiere Restauration, Le Retour 
de [Ile @Elbe, Les Cent Jours. Par 
Henry Houssaye. (Paris: Perrin.) 


Ir is no wonder that this volume should 
have had an immediate and universal suc- 
cess in France. The career of Napoleon, 
like the story of the French Revolution, is 
again exercising its old fascination, and in 
its new shape is arousing the interest of 
thousands, whose former attitude of weary 
toleration for oft-repeated falsehoods and 
tinsel rhetoric was only too well justified. 
The school of historical searchers, whose 
labours in the archives and careful examina- 
tion of both printed and MS. documents 
have caused the story of the Revolution to be 
entirely re-written, are also doing good work 
for its sequel, the story of Napoleon. The 
nonsensical rigmaroles of irresponsible 
writers, who delighted in drawing on their 
imagination, and in expanding the anecdotes 
of untrustworthy compilers of personal 
memoirs and the tittle-tattle of French 
salons into what they were pleased to call 
histories, are being rapidly replaced by 
sober narratives, based on a careful 
weighing of evidence and comparison of 
documents. The elaborate volumes of 
rhetoricians, who sought to discover justifi- 
cation for their own « priori theories instead 
of the truth, are being consigned to the 
limbo of forgotten fiction, and the admired 
authors of the past generation are rightly 
neglected by the students of the present 
day. Unfortunately, Englishmen are only 





just beginning to perceive that the sober 
truth, soberly told, is more interesting and 
more instructive than the most highly 
coloured romance, which chances to be 
called a history, in the case of their own 
country ; and years will probably elapse 
before they are ready to give up their 
belief in the legends which have long 
passed current with regard to the most 
striking period of modern French history. 

M. Henry Houssaye’s excellent volume 
on the campaign of 1814 in France and the 
fall of Napoleon’s empire proved that he 
was well fitted to deal with the history 
of an exceptionally difficult period. He 
possesses the rare power of discrimination 
in sifting his material, as weil as diligence 
in collecting information; he can discount 
the tendencies of official documents as well 
as of popular rumours, reported in contem- 
porary pamphlets and journals ; and he has 
the candour on every page to give references 
to his authorities, so that his power of 
weighing evidence can be freely tested. 
His opinions are stated as opinions only, 
so that they can be followed or not, accord- 
ing to the reader’s taste ; while his facts are 
not hacked into shape to fit his opinions, as 
is too often the case with earlier writers. 
This is high praise; but it is given after 
careful examination, and deliberately. The 
present writer has been recently engaged in 
going over, though not on such an extended 
scale as M. Henry Houssaye, the very same 
ground, and has, therefore, if he may be 
— to say so, some justification in 
orming and stating his judgment of M. 
Houssaye’s book. 

The interest of the events of the year 
1815 in France, and, therefore, of M. 
Houssaye’s volume, is to be found rather 
in the attitude of the French people than in 
the actual proceedings of Napoleon himself. 
There have been many histories of Napoleon, 
many biographies, elaborate eulogies in 
numerous volumes, analyses of his curious 
temperament, violent denunciations of his 
actions, careful descriptions of his military 
and civil achievements ; but there has never 
been written a truthful history of France 
during the Consulate and Empire. It has 
been too readily assumed that France was 
entirely absorbed by the great Corsican, 
and the universal interest felt in the per- 
sonality of the man has overridden the 
importance of studying the attitude of the 
nation. But the time has come when the 
historical interest of the period may be 
regarded as apart from, or side by side with, 
the biography of the individual; and it is 
daily becoming more apparent that Napo- 
leon’s marvellous career was the result of 
circumstances more than of his genius: his 
first military successes were won by the 
superb army, which the events of the French 
Revolution had bequeathed to him, and 
it was on the basis of his military suc- 
cesses that he erected his power in France 
and in Europe. When he had consumed 
the Grande Armée, that power crumbled 
away. In his previous volume, ‘ /8/4,” 
M. Houssaye showed that France declined 
to support Napoleon against Europe in 
arms, and that the revolutionary ¢lan which 
bad made her successful against all her foes 
in 1794 was not to be called into existence 
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twenty years later, in spite of the invasion 
of the fatherland, for the maintenance of 
the authority of the Emperor. Since that 
was the case in 1814, how came it that in 
1815 France welcomed Napoleon on his 
return from Elba? What were the causes 
which led to his being enabled to establish 
himself again at the Tuileries, and once 
more to find himself at the head of a 
French army ? 

This is the first problem which M. 
Houssaye endeavours to solve, and he does 
so by a sketch of the ill-advised measures 
of the Bourbons—both king and princes. 
His account contains nothing absolutely 
new ; but it is singularly well arranged, and 
lays, from documentary authority, special 
weight on the manifestations in the provinces 
against the government of the Restoration. 
The second part of his volume is devoted to 
the story of Napoleon’s triumphal march 
to Paris; but he carefully resists the tempta- 
tion of occupying himself solely with the 
central figure of this romantic episode. He 
occupies his space instead with an examina- 
tion of the attitude of the French people, and 
with a description of the failure of all efforts 
at opposition ; and thus makes Napoleon’s 
return to l’aris an intelligible event instead 
of an incomprehensible romance. The third 
part is devoted to a study of the events of the 
Hundred Days in Paris, and particularly 
the curiously un-Napoleonicattempt to found 
a liberal empire. Such a conception was 
utterly opposed to the nature of Napoleon : 
years of arbitrary rule, even when tempered 
by a few months’ exile, do not form a good 
training for a constitutional monarch. The 
Liberals of France must have felt this; 
and it is no wonder that the concessions 
of the Additional Act were received with 
but lukewarm enthusiasm, and failed to 
strengthen the position of the emperor. 
The state of feeling in France during the 
Hundred Days is admirably depicted by M. 
Houssaye. From the mass of documents 
hehas examined and analysed, he has been 
able to draw up a view of the state of 
opinion in France in 1815—not only of the 
state of opinion in Paris, but throughout 
the provinces—which forms the most valu- 
able portion of his original work. It is 
impossible to sum up his conclusions in a 
few lines ; but all who take an interest in 
the history of the annus mirabilis, which 
closed the transition period between 
eighteenth century and modern Europe, 
should study it for themselves. M. Houssaye 
concludes by promising a second volume, 
consisting, like the first, of three parts, on 
Waterloo, the Second Restoration, and the 
White Terror. 

Knough has been said to show that this 
is a very remarkable production of the 
great Irench historical school of the present 
day. It is not so much its intrinsic value 
as a history, as its scientific method, that 
leaves the reader of /8/5 impressed 
with a sense of its author’s high qualifi- 
cations for the work he has undertaken. 
The first sentences of his preface eloquently 
establish his point of view ; and they are well 
worthy of reproduction, though they must 
necessarily lose some of their picturesque 
directness in a translation. 








‘are not the only personages in history. The 
people and the army have also played their 
part. In this book, which is not so much 
a chapter in the life of the Emperor as a history 
of France during a tragic year, I have tried 
to paint the sentiments of the Frenchmen of 
1815, and to mark their action on events. 
Napoleon, Louis XVIII., Talleyrand, Fouché, 


| Ney, Davout, and Carnot remain in front of 


the stage; but not far from them can be seen 
the peasants, bourgeois, workmen, and soldiers, 
just as in the Greek drama the chorus of old 
men or of warriors can be seen near Ajax and 
Agamemnon. In order to free myself before 
commencing my work of all prejudices, I en- 
deavoured to forget the little I already 
knew about the Restoration and the Hundred 
Days. I set myself to learn in the different 
archives this page of the history of France, as 
if it had been as entirely unknown to me as 
the chronicle of the Emperorsof China. In the 
midst of the crumpled, yellow papers, of which 
some, written on the very field of battle, seemed 
yet to bear the smell of powder upon them, I 
have seen men and things being reborn before 
me. Under this direct impression, my opinions 
have been formed from day to day, have been 
repeatedly modified, and finally fixed and 
established, thanks to the multitude of my 
documents, and the concordance of the 
majority of my witnesses.” 
H. Morse Srernens. 








The Gospel of Paul. By Charles Carroll 
Everett, Professor of Theology in Har- 
vard University and Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. (James Clarke.) 


Tue author of this work proposes what he 
believes to be a new interpretation of Paul’s 
doctrine of the atonement. The popular, or 
substitutionary, view, he shows, is founded 
on a theory of sacrifice which, though uni- 
versally received a yuarter of a century ago, 
has since been completely exploded. The 
punitive theory of sacrifice, he contends, 
has no foundation whatever in the known 
facts of man’s religious development. The 
first sacrifices of meat and wine were, in 
fact, neither more nor less than food and 
drink offered to the gods, with a view to 
their propitiation, and in no case was the 
victim regarded as taking the place of the 
worshipper and suffering in his stead. Had 
this been so, the greater the suffering and 
sorrow exhibited the more effectual would 
have been the atonement, whereas sacrifices, 
among the heathen, were usually accom- 
panied by music and dancing and other 
signs of rejoicing; while, even when the 
victims were human beings, care was taken 
that no sounds of weeping should be heard. 
Among the Hebrews the permission, in the 
case of a poor man, to substitute an offering 
of flour for an animal sufficiently demon- 
strates the absence of the vicarious idea; 
and it is certainly a striking fact, and one 
which has given considerable trouble to 
evangelical writers, that in the only case in 
which there is express mention of anyone’s 
sins being transferred to an animal—viz., 
the scapegoat—that animal is not slain, but 
sent alive into the wilderness. In short, 
whether among the Hebrews or the heathen, 
the sacrificial victim was not an accursed 
thing, but a holy thing ; whereas, according 
to Paul, Christ, in being suspended on a 
cross, was made “a curse for us.” And 


‘Monarchs, captains and ministers,” he says, | here precisely is the expression which Prof. 





Everett seizes upon to explain Paul’s 
theory: ‘‘Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, having been made a curse 
for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
everyone that hangeth on a tree.” (Gal. 
iii. 13). The great error of the com- 
mentators, he contends, lies in not taking 
Paul’s words literally enough; and these 
words, as being the plainest statement we 
have on the subject, ought to be used to 
explain those which are more abstract. 
Christ, the perfectly righteous, having been 
accursed by the law, is henceforth under 
the law ao more. The law having dis- 
owned Him and cast Him out, has for Him 
ceased to exist. It has no more power over 
Him, and neither has it over those who 
through faith are identified with Him, 
who, like Paul, have been “ crucified with 
Christ.” And as a consequence all sins 
against the law are remitted. The law 
itself, indeed, having been abolished, 
offences against it must of course pass 
away of themselves. Thus the law became 
the means of its own destruction, and the 
Christian could say, ‘‘I through the law 
am dead to the law.” Such is the plain 
meaning of these words, in accordance with 
which all other expressions referring to the 
same subject, which are mostly of a sym- 
bolic or figurative kind, are to be ex- 
plained ; whereas in the traditional view 
there is nothing to explain why the law 
should be abolished. 

I am by no means sure that there is any- 
thing in this view to explain it. Because 
the law, in pronouncing a curse upon a 
certain class of persons, inadvertently in- 
cluded in that curse one guilty of no 
offence, even though he were the Messiah 
Himself, was the law therefore to be 
rendered invalid in all its details? Even if 
such a conclusion was not impossible to 
Rabbinical casuistry, at least there seems to 
be no logical connexion between the two 
things; and the notion that the law, by 
condemning an innocent person, over-reached 
itself and so wrought its own destruction, 
bears altogether too close a resemblance to 
the old patristic and mediaeval superstition 
about the devil having lost his hold on the 
human race in consequence of his having 
mistaken the Son of God for a mortal and 
put him to death. Paul surely never ceased 
to believe that the law was in its origin and 
nature divine. What he believed about it 
was that it was for a temporary purpose, 
and that when the time was come for the 
fulfilment of the earlier promise, it would 
cease to be valid. At the same time, one 
might agree with Prof. Everett’s inter- 
pretation of this particular passage—which 
I observe is entirely that of Dr. Drummond 
in his little book on the Galatians—without 
making it exhaustive of Paul’s whole 
doctrine of atonement. Prof. Everett tries 
hard to reconcile his theory with other 
passages in Paul’s Epistles, and in the 
writings of the Pauline school, such as the 
great passage in the Romans—‘* Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in His blood,” &c.—but not, 
to my mind, quite successfully. And he 
does not notice at all, ‘‘ Christ, our pass- 
over, is sacrificed for us,” nor the post- 
Pauline, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
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taketh away the sin of the world.” It is, 
indeed, a strong point in his favour, and 
one which he is quite justified in pressing, 
that what has been called the traditional 
view of the atcnement is, in reality, com- 
paratively modern. It was quite unknown 
to the Fathers, and did not assume any 
definite shape till after Anselm, whose 
doctrine was simply the Catholic doctrine of 
merit in its extreme form. At the same 
time, it may be suggested that a high 
docirine of sacrifice may well have grown 
up in silence among the Jews during the 
four pre-Christian centuries. Whether 
there is positive evidence that this was so 
I must leave it to others more learned in 
Jewish antiquities to say; but the principle 
so broadly announced in the New Testa- 
ment, that ‘‘ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins,’ can scarcely 
be a purely Christian one. 

Prof. Everett’s view of Paul’s theory of 
the atonement invelves a rather curious 
but very interesting view of the same 
Apostle’s doctrine of election, which I may 
just notice. Paul did not, for a moment, 
believe that God had, from all eternity, 
elected certain persons to salvation, and 
passed the rest by, as the Westminster 
Catechism teaches. He taught that God 
had chosen certain persons, as “ vessels of 
dishonour,” to perform the dishonourable 
but necessary work of putting the Messiah 
to death, whereby the world might be saved. 
But this was not incompatible with the 
salvation of those persons. 
times, seems to teach the doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation, ard his doctrine of election 
is not inconsistent with it. 

On the whole, Prof. Everett’s book 
possesses considerable interest, and his 
theory is an ingenious one, and very ably 
sustained. With these remarks, however, I 
must now leave it to the judgment of Pauline 
students. It will be interesting to notice 
how it is received by Pfleiderer and others 
who take the purely objective view of Paul’s 
theology, without any desire to force it into 
conformity with their personal creed. No 
doubt it will attract the attention of such 
critics, Rosert B. Dremmonp. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Catriona: a Sequel to “ Kidnapped ”; being 
Memoirs of the Further Adventures of 
David Balfour at Home and Abroad. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassells.) 

The Transgression of Terence Clancy. By 
Harold Vallings. In3vols. (Bentley.) 


For One Season Only. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. In 3 vols. (White.) 


The Heirloom ; or, the Descent of Vernwood 


Manor. By T. Duthie-Lisle. In 3 vols. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Can this be Love? By Mrs. Parr. (Long- 
mans. ) 


December Roses. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. ) 

My Village. By R. Menzies Fergusson. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Tuar Mr. Stevenson has named his recent 

novel after the name of a woman is in 

itself a sign of a new departure, Indeed, 


Paul, some- | 
| favourite. 








except in Prinze Otto, he has not yet made | 


so elaborate a study of a woman’s character 
as this; for elaborate this study is, as 
elaborate as may be in the case of the 
autobiography of another person. Love of 
the spirited young maiden, Catriona, divides 
with his allegiance to Alan Breck and his 
sense of his own honour the heart of David 
Balfour of Shaws. David himself—not the 
daring, open-hearted boy we left in Avd- 
napped, but the older, self-conscious product 
of a five years’ development in Mr. Steven- 
son’s brain—tells the story, so that the 
woman is, after all, objective and not 
subjective. She first appears as the devoted 
daughter of James More, son to Rob Roy, 
then languishing in Edinburgh Castle; she 
ends by casting her father forth for ever. 
Seeing that the story is mainly one of 
adventure, and that the gradual change in 
Catriona’s sentiments cannot be given in 
thoughts and feelings, but only in their 
half-complete outward and visible realisa- 
tions, her portrait is admirable. Yet in 
fewer words, and in far less careful touches, 
we have a portrait quite as vivid and 
appealing of Barbara Grant, the brilliant, 
audacious, clever, kind-hearted, and beauti- 
ful daughter of Prestongrange, the Lord 
Advocate. Of the other characters, Pres- 
tongrange himself, as unscrupulous and 
scheming as his colleagues, but with a 
heart that may be reached now and then, 
is one of the most striking and original. 
Alan Breck, always inimitable, comes upon 
the scene as an old friend and an old 
His humour is as rich, his 
daring as great, his resourcefulness as 
boundless, as when we first knew him. 
David has made a distinct advance. As 
a boy he was somewhat precocious; as a 
young man he talks and acts with a wisdom 
that exceeds his years ; but, to use a phrase 
of his own, he was ‘‘made so.” The 
extreme carefulness of Mr. Stevenson’s style 
gives its own charm to the book, and it 
is a charm which the quaint Scotticisms 
accentuate. The adventures move with 
accustomed fire and spirit, and are as much 
out of the common as ever; but perhaps 
the most fascinating chapters, for purely 
human and domestic interest—new to Mr. 
Stevenson, by-the-by—are those in Hol- 
land. The complex feelings, the fighting 
of love and honour, in the fervent heart of 
young “ Dauvit” Balfour at this period 
are admirably shown. -Mr. Stevenson has 
achieved the almost unique success of pro- 
ducing a ‘‘ sequel” that is as good as the 
story which it continues and concludes. 
He says himself that “it is the fate of 
sequels to disappoint those who have waited 
for them,” and that is true. Even Scott, 
whom in many ways he so much resembles, 
was not happy in his revivals of old char- 
acters and scenes; nor were Thackeray’s 
attempts of a like kind quite successful. 
But Mr. Stevenson’s Catriona has as much 
merit as Aidnapped, and higher praise it 
would be impossible to give. 


Though Zhe Transgression of Terence Clancy 
belongs to a class of novels whose chief 
defect is a tendency to melodrama, it is an 
able book. A strong human interest per- 
vades it, and it is remarkably well written. 
Clancy is a brilliant Irishman, fascinating 





in manners and weak in character. A sturdy 
Englishman, the generous friend and patron 
of Clancy, is his direct opposite in almost 
every respect. While Clancy wins his way 
by a personal charm which has no solid 
virtue behind it, Simon Secretan, guiltless 
of personal charm, but abounding in honest 
worth, conciliates nobody. The former is 
taken on trust, and lifted into favour, 
without credentials; the latter, notwith- 
standing his good birth and blameless life 
and many philanthropies, is barely tolerated. 
The closely related careers of these two men, 
given as they are with evident truth of 
observation, make an interesting study. 
There is no breach of probability. Though 
everything tends in one case to mischief 
and in the other to well-doing, we have no 
unrelieved story of villainy and no unmixed 
story of rectitude. Clancy means well, and 
drifts rather than plunges into evil ; Secretan 
both means well and does well, but his 
obtuseness goes far to account for the small 
appreciation he gets. Without posing as 
a moralist, Mr. Vallings has succeeded in 
showing how inevitably such a disposition 
as Clancy’s, quick to be tempted and slow 
to resist, goes wrong. Good intentions in 
such a man are only a favourable wind that 
carries him on to his destruction. Of neces- 
sity Clancy and Secretan get further and 
further apart, though the fine friendship 
of the strong man for the weak one survives 
many shocks, and leaves some sense of pity 
behind it even when the cruellest of 
betrayals has crushed it out. Indeed, it 
is a distinct merit in the story that it 
permits one to forgive a good deal to 
the transgressor, out of consideration for 
the human nature in him. The main 
lines of the story are represented in the 
careers of these two men, but there are 
other characters in it as vividly drawn 
and as essential to its purpose. The two 
Tredethlyns, Nell and Kate, make another 
contrast, though a less complete one. They 
are girls we should recognise if we met 
them again. Kate is perhaps the more 
individual of the two, and her strong and 
weak points are well brought out in her 
relations with the Rushes, father and son, 
and with the aunt who so comically turns 
up to give a disconcerting blow to her pride. 
Mrs. French-Chichester belongs to a more 
familiar type, but her intrigues are ad- 
mirably set forth. The whole book, in fact, 
is an excellent piece of work, whether re- 
garded from a purely literary point of view 
or from that of the student of character and 
of human motives. 


That the elucidation of character does 
not necessarily require literary skill is 
shown in Mrs. Jocelyn’s Yor One Season Only. 
Mrs. Jocelyn, who has a somewhat rapid 
style, would perhaps disclaim for herself 
the fetters of grammar and the restraints 
of good English. At any rate she is toa 
large extent oblivious of both. But her 
Georgina Pembrooke, in this story, is an 
intensely diverting and interesting woman. 
Her tall stature, large hands, loud voice, 
decided opinions, and altogether daring 
manners, are something new in fiction, 
though conceivably possible in fact. There 
are people whose presence is like the letting 
in of a breath of fresh air. To listen to 
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Miss Pembrooke is like inhaling a strong 
breeze. She almost takes one’s breath 
away. The other people in the book are 
not in any way remarkable, though to- 
gether they make an excellent foil for the 
masterful woman in whose hands they are 
all puppets, to be moved about and disposed 
of as she pleases. One cannot but regret 
that Mrs. Jocelyn’s talent for lively por- 
traiture is not matched by equal skill in 
the handling of language, but it is some- 
times well to be thankful for small mercies. 


The mark of the amateur is strong in The 
Heirloom. It is writ large in a totally 
needless preface, and it obtrudes itself on 
almost every page in passages as deficient 
of sense as of grammar. Criticism in such 
a case is out of the question; but if any 
possible reader should wish to know what 
the book is like, the following sentence, 
taken at haphazard, will show him: 

‘‘ Stepping through the casement of the library, 
a small room adjoining and leading to the 
sleeping apartment, and now the sick-room of 
his master, where he lay raving in the throes 
of delirium, Jules Massey stood upon a broad 
terrace which, overshadowed by a verandah- 
like roof, the ornamental iron-work supports 
of which, over-run with a luxurious growth of 
creeping plants, formed in the summer evenings 
an enticing and attractive retreat, a retreat 
alas, which the master and owner of that 
house, as he lay there within on his bed of 
sickness seemed little likely ever again to 
enjoy.” 

Here it is the iron-work supports of the 
verandah-like roof that form a retreat on 
summer evenings; and the use of the 
terrace, which the author no doubt meant 
to indicate, is not shown. 


Mrs. Parr never fails to tell a domestic 
story brightly and effectively. It is perhaps 
not a disadvantage that the end of 
Can This be Love? is foreseen almost 
from the beginning. The reader’s in- 
terest is quickened rather than satisfied by 
his anticipation of what must happen, 
and he feels some gratification in 
finding that the story follows the course 
which he has marked out for it. Obviously, 
there is nothing unusual in a plot which 
dispossesses an expectant heir in favour of 
somebody else who expected nothing ; and 
when the discarded heir and the substituted 
legatee are young man and young woman, 
it is the likeliest of things that they should 
join hands and fortunes. But between these 
events in the present story there is an 
interregnum, during which another suitor— 
who is the first and for the time being the 
only one — turns up, and the girl is 
surrounded by new conditions, which appear 
to leave her little freedom of choice. It is 
this period which gives point to the title 
of the story. Although there is never any 
doubt as to what the outcome will be, 
Mrs. Parr elaborates for us some very 
striking episodes, the interest of which is 
well-sustained throughout. 


December Roses is a slight story, with a 
familiar motive; but the story is prettily 
told, and there is a pleasant freshness about 
some of the people. One feels, however, 
that Violet’s renunciation is made a little 
morbid by her religious scruples, and that 
Eleanor needlessly delayed and imperilled a 





union which she had at last every reason to 
welcome. 

Sketches of village life are not uncommon, 
but their frequency is a proof of the interest 
which belongs to things rural. Mr. 
Fergusson’s My Village consists of a series 
of short descriptions of rustic people and 
their ways, with a vaguely indicated locality 
for background. Though no more than 
average merit can be claimed for the book, 
it is worth reading. 

GrorGE CorrereELL. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“ A History OF NORTHUMBERLAND.” Vol. I. 
The Parish of Bamburgh. By Edward Bateson. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Andrew Reid.) This 
is the first volume of a complete history of 
Northumberland, which has been undertaken 
by a local committee, with Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin as its guiding spirit. The leading 
idea is to follow the lines laid down by the late 
John Hodgson, in the great work which he 
was compelled to leave unfinished. The MS. 
materials that he collected have been placed, 
by his grandson, at the disposal of the com- 
mittee; and valuable assistance has also been 
rendered by the Duke of Northumberland, and 
by the learned antiquaries in which our 
northernmost county has always been so 
prolific. It was decided to commence with 
Bamburghshire, a district left untouched by 
Hodgson. The choice was otherwise a happy 
one; for it has given the opportunity to intro- 
duce a full description of the noble castle of 
Bamburgh, something about Dorothy Forster 
and Lord Crewe, and the name of Grace 
Darling. The plan of the work is on so grand 
a scale that the present volume, of more than 
450 quarto pages, deals only with two parishes 
—Bamburgh itself and the adjoining chapelry 
of Belford. At this rate, we should be afraid 
to calculate how many volumes will be required 
for the whole county. But there can be no 
doubt that this first instalment is not only a 
most attractive book, but also an excellent 
example of modern research. The chief 
interest, of course, centres round the castle of 
Bamburgh and the church of St. Aidan, of 
both of which we have full architectural and 
historical details; but each little township is 
described with equal care and accuracy, very 
often from unpublished materials. The author 
deserves special praise, both for his method of 
arrangement and for the sobriety of his style. A 
prominent feature of the work are the illustra- 
tions. These include photogravure plates, 
facsimiles of old maps and drawings, and 
numerous woodcuts scattered throughout the 
text. The plans .of prehistoric camps are 
specially valuable, We observe that the photo- 
gravures have been executed in Austria; the 
rest of the work reflects the utmost credit upon 
the local printer. 


History of the Town of Wrexham: its Houses, 
Streets, Fields, and Old Families. By A. F. 
Palmer. (Wrexham: Woodall.) Topographi- 
cal literature can hardly comprise a more 
exhaustive history of any place than that 
which the indefatigable Mr. Palmer is, by 
instalments, giving to the world. The present 
is the fourth volume which he has been able to 
fill with matters of more or less interest con- 
nected with the town of Wrexham ; and it is not 
the last. Mr. Palmer’s mode of treatment is 

uliar, and scarcely admits of any event, 
owever trivial, or any family, however 
unimportant, being passed over. Of course 


this is gratifying to local pride and local 
curiosity, and, in a degree, is certainly useful ; 
but it may be questioned whether “history” 
be the right term to apply to such “a chronicle 





of small beer.” We do not mean by this to 
disparage Mr. Palmer’s labours—indeed, they 
fill us with increasing wonder, the more we 
see of them; but is it worth while to trace the 
ownership of every house in the town and to 
record, ¢,g. such facts as that the first house 
on the right-hand side of Queen-street was 
“occupied in 1715 by Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
joiner, who was succeeded by his son, Mr. John 
Sebienen, and that about 1766 Mr. Isaac Smith 
came to live here and bought the house, but 
ultimately went to live at Croes Newydd, where 
he died December, 1777,’ and so forth? We 
can imagine some American genealogists, who 
are ever in quest of all that relates to the 
lineage of undistinguished emigrants ; revelling 
in these minute particulars ; but to the bulk of 
readers they are decidedly tedious reading. 
The book, however, contains other matters of 
more general interest. The extracts from the 
Parish Registers—they begin in June, 1618— 
supply some curious particulars. In 1721 was 
buried Robert Price alias ‘‘ Tickleme,” and in 
1775 John Hughes, alias Champion, whom Mr. 
Palmer thinks was the chief prize-fighter of 
the place. The baptism, in 1734, of Thomas, 
son of Wm. Henry, leave master, is recorded. 
He settled at Manchester as a physician, and 
became well known as the friend of Dr. 
Priestley, whose marriage with Mary Wilkin- 
son also took place at Wrexham. Of greater 
interest is the notice of Mary Evans, daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Evans, surgeon, who, as Mr. 
Palmer thinks, may be identified with Cole- 
ridge’s early love. She was born in 1763; and 
it was in 1794 that Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
visited the town, and while standing at the 
window of the inn, saw, to his utter astonish- 
ment, Mary Evans—“ quam afjlictum et perdite 
amabam, yea, even to anguish ”’—passby. The 
poet adds, ‘‘ I sickened and well nigh fainted, 
but instantly retired. Had I appeared to 
recognise her, my fortitude would not have 
supported me.” The letter from which these 
extracts are taken has, we presume, been 
already published. 


Scrivelsby, the Home of the Champions. Tlus- 
trated. By the Rev. Samuel Lodge. (Elliot 
Stock.) The rector of Scrivelsby is not only 
interested in the annals of his parish, but holds 
the very proper opinion that others should have 
the benefit of the knowledge which he has 
acquired. Accordingly, he has, with infinite 

ains and at no small cost (for the book is 
beautifully got up), written and published a 
very complete history of the village and manor, 
and of the singular privilege which the posses- 
sion of the latter confers on its owner. For 
the championship—like other forms cf feudal 
tenure—is attached to the manor, not to the 
family ; and if, as is the case with Scrivelsby, 
it has happened to be an hereditary honour, 
that has arisen from the simple fact that the 
Dymokes inherited the manor from the 
Marmions, the earlier grantees, because they 
were next of kin, and from that day to this 
have held it and the appendant honour un- 
interruptedly. Sir John Dymoke, who got 
Scrivelsby through his marriage with the 
youngest daughter and co-heir of Sir Philip 
Marion, was accepted as the king’s champion 
at the coronation of Richard II. His lineal 
descendant, Henry Dymoke, enjoyed the same 
honour when George the Fourth was crowned. 
Since then, either from a profounder belief in 
the royal title, or from motives of parsimony 
(for the champion was entitled to a gold cup 
and cover as his fee), the lord of Scrivelsby 
has not been called upon to discharge his 
service. Everything that in any way relates 
to the championship or to Scrivelsby has been 
carefully collected by Mr. Lodge, who writes 
with all modesty and yet at the same time with 
genuine enthusiasm. It is pleasant to find such 
@ man writing that, ‘‘although the village is 
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one of the smallest in the county, it is far from 
being dull or unattractive.” We hope on this 
point (as well as in other matters) the parson 
and the parishioners are of one mind. 


The Martial Annals of the City of Yorh. By 
the Rev. Caesar Caine. (York: Sampson; 
London ; C. J. Clark.) In an imposing volume 
—appropriately bound in scarlet cloth—Mr. 
Caine recounts the various military incidents 
with which, from the occupation of the 
Romans to the present time, York has been 
connected. The work has evidently been to the 
author a labour of love. He has fully realised 
the fact that the importance of the Northern 
city has]jall along been due to its military 
character. York has never been a commercial 
or manufacturing centre; and, in spite of its 
easy access to the sea, it is —— as & 
port. Mr. Caine has rightly devoted much 
attention to Roman York. He has had the 
advantage of being able to make use of the 
researches of those who have made this period 
of the city’s history their particular study, but 
he is not @ servile follower of other antiquaries. 
He ventures to differ from Canon Raine as to the 
fate of the Ninth Legion, whose quarters were 
at York. They disappear from the roll call of 
the Legions, but the cause of their disappearance 
is wrapt in obscurity. Canon Raine suggests 
that they may have shown cowardice in battle, 
and in consequence been doomed to military 
extinction and prohibited from serving in the 
field. Mr. Caine prefers to think that the 
Ninth Legion became incorporated with the 
Sixth, and that the title of Victrix was, after 
that circumstance, borne in common by both. 
He says that bricks have been found bearing the 
stamp LEG. IX. VIC., but this seems a slender 
basis on which to build his theory. The later 
chapters of the book contain some stirring 
narratives of battles fought within sight of the 
Minster towers: Stamford Bridge and the 
Battle of the Standard and, later on, Marston 
Moor. Mr. Caine has illustrated his volume 
with engravings drawn from various sources, 
and with sketches and photographs made by 
himself, and has thereby greatly added to the 
interest and value of his work. 


WE can commend, without any reservation, 
Mr. Philip Norman’s studies on London Signs 
and Inscriptions (Elliot Stock), the new volume 
in the series of the ‘‘ Camden Library.” He 
is both an antiquary and an artist, and the last 
quality stands him in good stead in a treatise 
dealing with architectural decorations. Per- 
haps the best known of these city relics of 
antiquity is the naked boy in Panyer Alley, 
whose figure is supposed to represent the 
highest ground within the London gates. 
Another well-established favourite is the child, 
now, alas! clipped of his wings, which 
remained down to 1816, at Pie Corner, com- 
memorative of the Fire of London, ‘‘occa- 
sioned,” so ran the awful warning, ‘‘ by the 
sin of Gluttony.” Round these, and a host of 
other curious vestiges of the past, Mr. Norman 
has woven, from his protracted studies in this 
branch of antiquity, an infinite variety of 
felicitous illustration. With the mansions of 
the city he is well acquainted, and for ourselves, 
who remember many pleasant school-boy 
hours spent in the Drapers’ gardens, with its 
fig and mulberry trees, we heartily sympathise 
with him in his lamentation over the loss of 
these open spaces in the city. Was it not said 
of Tom Fuller that he displayed the powers of 
his memory in repeating the signs from Temple 
Bar to the Exchange? This anecdote is almost 
the sole item of information that we have failed 
to find in this volume. Mr. Norman will be 
grateful to us for pointing out that the date of 
1835 on p. 190 must be a misprint, and that 
Haydon, the artist, is not usua ly referred to 
as “‘ Robert Haydon,” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have in the press 
two volumes of The Letters of Harriet Countess 
Granville, 1810-1845, edited by her son, the 
Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 


THE translation of the Slavonic Versions of 
the Book of Enoch by Mr. Morfill, announced 
for early publication by the Clarendon Press, 
will be delayed in its appearance, owing to the 
discovery of fresh Slavonic MSS. embodying 
a purer text and containing additional material. 
These MSS. have been found by Prof. Sokolov, 
of Moscow, who has most generously placed 
them at the service of Mr. Morfill. 


UNDER the title of My Dark Companions and 
Their Strange Stories, Mr. H. M. Stanley will 
issue shortly, through Messrs. Sampson Low, a 
collection of legends that he has himself heard 
round the camp-fire during his seventeen years 
of travel in Africa. Most of them, it is inter- 
esting to the folk-lorist to know, describe the 
adventures of animals. The book will have 
more than sixty illustrations by Mr. Walter W. 
Buckley. 


Messrs. W. BLackwoop & Sons will publish 
in a few days the narrative of A Journey through 
the Yemen, with some general remarks upon that 
country, by Mr. Walter B. Harris, author of 
‘“‘Travels in Morocco,” illustrated with three 
maps and engravings from his own sketches and 
photographs. 

‘Messrs. RicHarD BENTLEY & Son will 
publish shortly Women of Letters, in two 
volumes, by Gertrude Townshend Mayer. The 
work includes memoirs—of which we believe 
that some anticipations have already appeared 
in Temple Bar—of Lady Morgan, the Misses 
Berry, Mary Wollstonecroft Shelley, Lady Ann 
Barnard, Mrs. Opie, Sarah Countess Cowper, 
and Lady Duff Gordon. 


ANOTHER interesting volume of Literary 
Recollections will be those of Mr. F, Espinasse, 
who is perhaps best known by his painstaking 
study of Voltaire. He was a prominent 
writer on the Critic forty years ago, and lived 
on terms of intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle. The book will be published very soon 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce Ger- 
many and the Germans, in two volumes, by Mr. 
William Harbutt Dawson, author of ‘‘ German 
Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle,” and ‘‘ Prince 
Bismarck and State Socialism.”” The book 
will deal with the social life, the culture, the 
religions, the politics and parties, and the 
Socialist movement, as well as with the great 
figures of the last thirty years of German 
history. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish 
next week Sir Edwin Arnold’s Book of Good 
Counsels, from the Sanskrit of the Hitopadesa, 
with illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne. 


Mr. ARTHUR LILLIE has just sent to press 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new 
book for immediate publication, under the title 
of Modern Mystics and Modern Magic, contain- 
ing a full biography of the Rev. W. Stainton 
Moses, together with sketches of Swedenborg, 
Boehme, Mme. Guyon, the Illuminati, the 
Kabbalists, the Theosophists, the French 
Spiritists, the Society of Psychical Research, &c. 


AmoneG Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.’s announcements for immediate publica- 
tion are The Life of Mr. Gladstone, compiled 
from his speeches and public letters by Mr. 
H. J. Leech ; and Tennyson : Poet, Philosopher, 
and Idealist, being studies of his life, work, and 
teaching, by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, illustrated 
with a portrait. 


THE next volumes in Messrs. Bell’s reissue 








of the Aldine Poets will contain the Poetical 








Works of Samuel Butler, edited by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson. The text of ‘‘ Hudibras” has been 
thoroughly revised and reprinted for the first 
time from the last editions published during 
the author’s life, while all the various readings 
of the earlier editions are also supplied by 
means of footnotes. A few poems, partly from 
MSS. in the British Museum, have been added 
to the edition known as Genuine Remains of 
Butler. Mr. Johnson has also written a new 
Life, which contains, in addition to a formal 
bibliography, special notices of the various 
illustrations and imitations of Hudibras which 
have been published at different times, 
together with some account of the authors 
from whom Butler is supposed to have 
borrowed, and several lists of the references to 
his life and work which are scattered through- 
out English literature. 


THE same publishers will bring out next 
week a new volume of Lyrics and Elegiacs, 
by the Rev. Marcus 8. C. Rickards, author of 
‘“*Creation’s Hope,” and ‘ Songs of Universal 
Life.” 


TuE date fixed by Messrs. Cassell & Co. for 
the publication of the first volume of Social 
England, edited by Mr. H. D. Traill, is 
October 28. The contributors to this volume 
include Prof. F. W. Maitland, F. York Powell, 
R. L. Poole, A. L. Smith, C. Oman, F. T. 
Richards, O. M. Edwards, Dr. C. Creighton, 
W. Laird Clowes, Colonel Cooper King, and 
Hubert Hall. 


Mr. STEELE, editor of Lydgate’s translation of 
Secreta Secretorum, and of Mediaeval Lore, 
is engaged with Mr. W. Marsh, late scholar of 
Hertford, on an elementary Latin reading book, 
drawn from the Chroniclers. It will be 
published early in January by Messrs. Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co. 


Links in a Chain, by Mr. J. M. Cowan, is 
the title of a work on Purpose in Life, an- 
nounced by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate 
publication. 


TuE volume of stories by the Rev. Dr. Barry, 
to be published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
will be called A Place of Dreams, the proposed 
title, ‘‘A House of Shadows,” having been 
anticipated. 


MEEsRS. MacmittAN & Co. are about to 
publish a cheap edition of Helen Treveryan, by 
“John Roy.” The title page now bears the 
name of Sir Mortimer Durand. The author- 
ship was not avowed in previous editions. 


THE second edition of Volume I. of Mr. 
Henry Dunning MacLeod’s Vheory of Credit 
will be published by Messrs, Longmans next 
week. 


A MEMORIAL to Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
is to be placed over his grave at Lasswade 
to-day (Saturday). It consists of a medallion 
portrait, with the arms of his family, and the 
epitaph which he wrote for himself in 1640: 

‘‘ Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime 


grace 

The murmuring Esk. May roses shade the 
place !”’ 

Messrs. SotHEesy will commence their 


season next Thursday with the sale of the 
library of the Rev. E. Moore, late rector of 
Boughton Malherbe, in Kent. It is the 
library of a scholar rather than of a col- 
lector, consisting of standard English authors 
and old-fashioned editions of the classics; Bibles 
and prayer books are also well represented. We 
notice the Aldine Euripides, Pine’s Horace, 
Coryat’s Crudities (1611), Hasted’s History of 
Kent, and Yarrell’s Birds. 


TuE opening lecture of the Sunday Lecture 
Society will be given at St. George’s Hall, on 
October 22, by Sir James Crichton Browne, on 
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‘¢ Brain Rest.’’ The other lecturers in the first 
series will be Prince Kropotkin, Mr. R. W. 
Frazer, Dr. Gerard Smith, Mr. E. L. 8. Hors- 
burgh, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, and Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. J. A. Frovupe is lecturing at Oxford this 
term, in his private house, upon ‘“ The Life 
and Lettors of Erasmus.” 


Pror. EpwARD DowpEN, of Dublin, the 
new Clark lecturer in English literature at 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of six lectures 
during October. The inaugural lecture, to be 
given on Thursday of this week, was to deal 
with various points connected with the study 
of English literature. The subjects of the 
others are: ‘‘The Sentimental Movement: 
Richardson, Sterne, Mackenzie, Cowper;” 
“‘The Romantic Movement: Walpole, Percy, 
Mrs. Radcliffe; ” ‘‘ The Celtic Revival: Ossian, 
Welsh (Evans); and the Scandinavian Revival : 
Gray, Percy;” ‘‘ Naturalism as Opposed to 
Romance: Fielding, Crabbe; ” ‘‘ The Political 
Movement, : Burke, Godwin, Paine.” 


AmonG those who had announced their in- 
tention of being present at the opening of 
Manchester College, Oxford, on Wednesday of 
this week, were the following: the Principal 
of Brasenose, the Rector of Exeter, the Warden 
of Merton, the Provost of Oriel, the Warden of 
Wadham, Profs. Cheyne, Clifton, Dicey, Edge- 
worth, Froude, Green, Legge, Margoliouth, 
Max Miiller, Pelham, Rhys, Sanday, Burdon 
Sanderson, Sayce, Wallace, Cook Wilson, Bod- 
ley’s Librarian, and the Curator of the Univer- 
sity Museum. It is proposed to publish a 
full report of the proceedings in a memorial 
volume. 

THE new building for the department of 
human anatomy, in connexion with the 
Musem at Oxford, was formally opened by the 
Vice-Chancellor on October 14, when repre- 
sentatives of the medical schools in all parts of 
the country were present. 


Tue research fellowship at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, has been filled up by the election of 
Mr. Walter Garstang, who was for some time 
naturalist on the staff of the Biological 
Laboratory at Plymouth. We understand 
that the candidates were so numerous, in all 
departments of study, that it would not have 
been difficult to select a dozen as fully worthy 
of the appointment. 


Dr. J. H. Mmpp.eron, though still lectur- 
ing this term at Cambridge as Slade professor of 
fine art, has resigned the office of director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, in view of his appoint- 
ment as head of the art department at South 
Kensington. 


Mr. H. Yute, Oldham, the new lecturer in 
geography at Cambridge, will deliver his 
inaugural lecture next Tuesday, on ‘‘The 
Progress of Geographical Discovery.” He also 
proposes to give a course of lectures during the 
present term, on ‘‘ The Principles of Physical 
Geography.” 

No less than five courses of lectures on subjects 
connected with classical archaeology are being 
given at Oxford this term. Prof. Percy Gardner 
is himself lecturing on ‘‘ Greek Sculpture, B.c. 
400-320,” and on ‘‘ Greek Numismatics” ; while 
he has also arranged for courses on ‘‘ Types of 
Greek Deities in Art,” by Mr. L. R. Farnell, 
on ‘‘Ancient Authorities on Sculpture,” by 
Mr. H. Stuart Jones, and on “ Latin Inscrip- 
tions,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. 

THE Oxford Magazine for October 17 prints 
a list of freshmen, with the schools from which 
they have come. The following is the numerical 
order of the colleges here given: Christ Church 





(57), New College (51), Trinity (48), Keble (46), 


Balliol (37), University (35), Magdalen (32), 
Merton (29), Exeter (26), Brasenose (24), Wad- 
ham (23), Oriel and Worcester (22), Jesus (20, 
including four of the name of Evans), Hertford 
and Queens (19), Corpus (18), Pembroke (14). 
From the Oxford University Gazette we gather 
that the non-collegiate freshmen number 
51. Among the former places of education, 
we notice Bombay, Paramaitta, Christ Church 
(New Zealand), Windsor (Nova Scotia), Deme- 
rara, Pietermaritzburg, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna; there are also two Mahommedans, 
from Rugby. 


THE following have been elected to honorary 
fellowships at St. John’s College, Oxford: the 
Bishops of Cape Town and Colombo, and Sir 
Charles Euan Smith. 


Or the recent list of Queen’s Scholars, it is 
stated that six are going to Cambridge and five 
to Oxford, to attend the newly founded Day 
Training Colleges. 

WE regret to learn that there has been no 
election to the Shute scholarship, founded by 
the widow of Richard Shute for non-collegiate 
students at Oxford. 


Ir is announced that the Marquis of Bute 
will deliver his inaugural address as rector of 
St. Andrews University about the middle of 
next month, on which occasion the honorary 
degree of LL.D. will be conferred on several 
distinguished persons, including the Marquis 
of Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone. 


THE committee of the Indian National 
Association have published (Archibald Con- 
stable) a carefully revised edition of their Hand- 
book of Information relating to University and 
Professional Studies, &c., for Indian students 
in the United Kingdom. We observe that the 
expenses, at both Oxford and Cambridge, are 
put down at from £250 to £300 a year, which 
certainly does not err on the side of excess, 
even if the cost of living during the vacations 
be included. Itis pointed out that a student 
of an affiliated college might take his degree 
within two years, though we are not aware that 
this has ever been accomplished. 








TWO SONNETS OF ANTHERO DE 
QUENTAL. 
I. 
TO GERMANO MEYRELLES. 


Evils alone are real, but grief exists, 

And joysare only born of phantasy ; 

Of nothing but a dream our good consists, 
Each moment, hour, and day is misery. 


If we search for what is, what ought to be 
By Nature’s law in smallest way assists ; 
Save sadness, there remains no remedy 

For him who to a mindborn good e’er lists ! 


Oh, that we had the power to pass through 

Life in a dream, nought seeing, sure ’twere 
Demet... 

But ’twould be labour lost, ’mid the unseen ! 


Oh, that we might by luck lose memory too !.. . 
E’en then our ills would not be lulled to rest, 
For to have lived the worst has ever been ! 





II. 
QUIA AETERNUS 
(To Joaquim de Araujo.) 
Thou hast not died, though vain philosophy 
And proud proclaims the fact to all mankind. ... 


The yoke and reins of heavenly tyranny 
Are not thus straight and easy to unbind ! 


In vain they cry, for this great victory 

Reason with which is drunken—poor and blind !— 
Of thy eternal, tragic irony 

Is but 4 novel form, and more unkind. 





Spectre, thou hast not died! Thought, as before, 
Must face thee, thou’rt the torment, as of yore, 
Of all who over books pore year by year. 


And those who love debauchery, alas ! 
How oft it haps that as they raise the glass, 
They pause, and trembling, pallid grow with fear ! 


EDGAR PRESTAGE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE opening paper in the July-September 
number of the Boletin of the Real Academia de 
la Historia is on Arabic books printed at Tunis, 
by F. Codera; but the bulk of the number, 
pp. 67-240, is occupied with memoirs, by 
Padre Fita, of Dr. Juan de Jasso, the 
father of St. Francis Xavier. The documents 
here first printed throw light not only on his 
family, but on the history of Navarre. Juan 
de Jasso stood high in the favour of the 
sovereigns of Navarre, and the family posses- 
sions were great on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
The contempt of the Doctor of Civil Law in 
Bologna and Salamanca for ‘‘ Aquellos Fueros 
de oscura interpretation, y quisquillosas 
6 puntillosas costumbres” is amusingly shown. 
He believes that his tenants are “ aolaioe por 
el spiritu maligno,” not fearing either God or 
justice, when they oppose his violation of 
their fueros; but, as Padre Fita remarks, such 
an attitude on the part of the court may partly 
explain the easy conquest of Spanish Navarre 
by Ferdinand. The family of Xavier remained 
faithful to Catherine and Jean d’Albert. There 
is a full account of the coronation of these 
sovereigns, and of the regal and popular 
oaths sworn at Pamplona in 1494. The 
lengthy will of Doiia Gilberma de Atondo, the 
grandmother of Xavier, is full of points of 
interest. We learn that the early form of 
Xavier was Exabier, perhaps = Etcheberri — 
Newhouse ; and that Basque was spoken and 
Basque customs observed in the fifteenth 
century in districts whence they have since 
retreated. The last article is a well-illustrated 
account by Eduardo Capelle of the explora- 
tion of a cave at Cabeza del Griego, the 
ancient Soetobriga. Remains of two distinct 
races of men were found; also much pottery, 
arms, and utensils of stone, bone, and copper, 
from the neolithic to the age of early bronze. 
The site is evidently one of great value to the 
explorer. 








NOTES ON TWO RECENT EDITIONS OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


III. 
Dublin. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in the 
distasteful but not unnecessary task of exhibit- 
ing the innumerable flaws which disfigure or, 
to speak more accurately, altogether defeat 
and destroy, Prof. Knight’s editorial work- 
manship. Our task to-day is the more con- 
genial one of reviewing Prof. Dowden’s 
recently published (Aldine) edition of the 
Poems,* a work the merits of which, although 





* We may state here that, besides the ordinary 
edition at the low price of 2s. 6d. a volume, 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons have just issued a large 
paper edition, printed on hand-made paper and 
elegantly bound, which is limited to 150 numbered 
copies. The price of this is £1 15s. net for the 
seven volumes, or precisely double that of the 
other. Sofar as we have noticed, the only change 
made is the inclusion, on a fly-leaf, of some dedi- 
catory lines of blank verse, beginning : 

‘* Tf thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, 

Then, to the measure of that heaven-born light, 

Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content.” 


(Ep. Acapemy. ] 
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they have no doubt received a general 
acknowledgment from more than one critic, 
have not hitherto been particularly described 
or analysed by any. 

To many persons it appears to be a matter 
for considerable surprise that there should have 
been, within so short an interval after the 
publication of Prof. Knight’s seemingly 
exhaustive edition, any call or even any room 
for another annotated edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems. But over and above the facts that the 
price fixed upon Prof. Knight’s volumes was 
such as to render them a forbidden luxury to 
the multitude, and that it needs but a cursory 
examination of his notes to convince even the 
most lenient judge of their faulty and in- 
adequate character, there exists an amply 
sufficient raison d’étre for the new edition in 
the circumstance—due to a combination of 
causes which we cannot now wait to consider 
—that within the last fourteen years (for it 
dates, we believe, from the first appearance of 
Matthew Arnold’s Volume of Selections) there 
has sprung up into vigorously active existence 
an indubitable Wordsworth ‘‘ boom,” not 
unlike in kind, though inferior in degree of 
intensity, to the earlier boom which lasted 
throughout the third decade of the century. 
Let us be thankful that Prof. Dowden was 
induced to take in hand the work he has just 
carried to a successful conclusion, at a season 
when the tide of Wordsworth’s popularity—if, 
indeed, the qualified acceptance which the poet 
now finds among us may be so described— 
was still at the flow; and let us hope that the 
Aldine edition of the poems may be widely 
circulated and earnestly studied before the 
inevitable reactionary ebb sets in, and 
«ec is once more consigned to a dusty 
shelf. 


I. THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PoEMs.—And 
now to our task. At the outset we may notice 
the admirably sound sense which Prof. 
Dowden has brought to bear upon the vexed 
question of the arrangement of the poems. 
This question is discussed in the opening para- 
graphs of the short Preface, every page of 
which bears unmistakable traces of ample 
deliberation and solid judgment. Briefly but 
lucidly, Prof. Dowden sums up the several con- 
siderations which have determined him to 
adhere to the familiar psychological arrange- 
ment—into Poems of the Affections, Poems of 
the Fancy, Poems of the Imagination, &c.— 
originally (1812) contrived and ever after- 
wards unswervingly maintained by the poet 
himself. Prof. Dowden commences by quoting 
a passage from the Preface to ‘The Excursion, ” 
in which Wordsworth explains that the effect 
of his proposed scheme of arrangement, when 
duly placed before the public, will be to exhibit 
the subordinate relation of the minor poems, 
as of ‘‘little cells, oratories, and sepulchral 
recesses,” to the main body of that sacred 
edifice, ‘‘The Recluse.” He next points out 
how great was the importance attached by the 
poet himself to that arrangement; and how 
much of his mind, during » long series of years, 
went into it. And then, having thus indicated 
one at least of the purposes of the scheme—its 
ae in the eyes of its author, and its 
value as a characteristic product of his intellect 
—he goes on to notice the circumstance ‘‘ that 
the order of the poems, within each group, is 
Wordsworth’s order, and that it was carefully 
considered with a view to artistic effect.” 
Quoting from a place in the Apology which 
closes the ‘‘ Yarrow Revisited” series, where 
Wordsworth says: ‘the several Lays Have 
moved in order, to each other bound By a con- 
tinuous and acknowledged tie Though un- 
apparent,” he observes that these words are 
true of other groups beside ‘ Yarrow 
Revisited” ; and, by way of illustration, he 
traces as follows the chain that links together 





the series of ‘‘ Poems founded on the Affec- 


tions”: 

** Poems which treat of the fraternal affection 
(the love of brother and brother, and of brother 
and sister) are succeeded by poems dealing with 
the love of man and maid, poems of wedded love, 
poems of parental love, its joys and sorrows. 
The chronology here is the chronology of human 
life from childhood to adult years.”’ 


Glancing at the proposed scheme of arrange- 
ment according to date, Prof. Dowden fully 
admits the value of the chronological method 
in the study of the poems, but rejects 
it as a basis of arrangement for a new 
collective edition, on the grounds that it can 
only be imperfectly made out, and that 
it was regarded by the poet with the very 
strongest disapproval. ‘‘Though I believe the 
chronological study to be highly interesting and 
very fruitful, I should not willingly adopt an 
arrangement far from well-established in 
many instances, and pronounced by Words- 
worth himself ‘the worst possible.’”’ Prof. 
Dowden therefore adheres to the poet’s own 
system of arrangement; adding, for the use of 
the student, a chronological table as full and as 
precise as the present condition of our know- 
ledge allows. 

The account here given by Prof. Dowden of 
the motives which led Wordsworth to devise his 
familiar scheme of arrangement for the poems 
is, of course, so far as it goes, quite accurate; 
but it falls short, we venture to think, of being 
absolutely complete. It is undoubtedly true, 
but, perhaps, not the whole truth. No doubt 
in contriving this scheme Wordsworth aimed at 
bringing into clearer light the subordinate 
relation of his minor poems to his longer and, 
as he thought, more important work. But, 
apparently, this was not his sole aim; nor was 
it, perhaps, even his principal aim. The new 
scheme was meant to serve not only as a regu- 
lating and connecting link binding the several 
groups of out-buildings, each in its proper 
place, to the main edifice of ‘‘The Recluse,” but 
also (if we are not mistaken) as a carefully- 
graduated scale by means of which the mutual 
relations of these several groups might be 
readily ascertained, and their relative value 
and importance determined. This, is, we think, 
clearly shown by the following passage, taken 
from Crabb Robinson’s Diary (date May 31, 
1812) :— 

** At Hammond’s I found Wordsworth demon- 
strating to H. some of the points of his philo- 
sophical theory. . « W. said he himself 
looked to the powers of the mind his poems call 
forth, and the energies they presuppose and 
excite, as the standard by which they are to be 
estimated: W. proposes to reprint the 
four volumes, arranging the poems with some 
reference either to the fancy, imagination, reflec- 
tion, or mere feeling contained in them. ‘ The 
Kitten and the Falling Leaves ’ he speaks of as 
merely fanciful ; ‘The Highland Girl,’ one of the 
highest kind, being‘ imaginative; ‘The Happy 
Warrior’ as appertaining to reflection.’’ 


From this account of Crabb Robinson’s we 
gather the following facts: First, that the 
notion of a psychological classification of the 
poems had been slowly maturing in Words- 
worth’s mind during a period of several years, 
prior to its actual adoption for the first time in 
1815; secondly, that he had—doubtless, on 
more than one occasion—discussed its merits 
and demerits with his friends; thirdly, that 
amongst the motives that led Wordsworth to 
devise this scheme, we must include the desire 
to exhibit his minor poems arranged according 
to a regularly ascending scale of relative value 
and importance. 

Thus, the Poems of the Fancy, in the edition 
of 1815, follow immediately after the Poems 
founded on the Affections, because the mental 
function of which they are the outcome is, in 
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virtue of its active character, superior to the 
whole tribe of the merely passive affections ;* 
while, on the other hand, f om are themselves 
followed by the Poems of the Imagination, 
because the fancy, being merely ‘‘a mode of 
memory emarcipated from the order of time 
and space,” is of less account than the imagina- 
tion, which is an ‘echo in the finite mind of 
the eternal act of creation in the infinite I AM” 
(Biogr. Literaria, chap. xiii.). Again, the 
Poems proceeding from Sentiment and Reflec- 
tion are placed next after the Poems of the 
Imagination, because both sentiment and 
reflection must bé reckoned, in virtue of their 
highly complex and derivative character, as 
standing higher, among the many modes of 
mental activity, than the imagination, which 
is a simple and primary function of the mind. 


“Tt is not enough,” says Wordsworth himself 
(Knight’s Life, vol ii., App. i., p. 328), “‘for a 
poet to possess power of mind fe.g. fancy, 
imagination, etc.], he must also have knowledge 
of the heart [i.e., sentiment, and reflection], and 
this can only be gained by time and tranquil 
leisure. No great poem has been written by a 
young man, or by an unhappy one. It was dear 
Coleridge's constant infelicity that prevented him 
from being the poet that Nature had given him 
the power to be. He had always too much 
personal and domestic discontent to paint the 
sorrows of mankind. . . I gave him the 
subject of ‘The Three Graves,’ but he made it 
too shocking and painful, and not sufficiently 
softened by any healing views.”’ 


That is to say, Coleridge, while he was 
endowed beyond almost all other poets with 
the sovereign gift of imagination, neverthe- 
less failed, as a poet, for lack of the two 
indispensable faculties of sentiment and re- 
flection. It is evident, then—to return to 
the main point of our argument—that the 
scheme of arrangement adopted in the edition 
of 1815, and jealously maintained in all 
subsequent editions issued during the lifetime 
of the poet, is, in effect, what its author designed 
it to be: viz., a regularly ascending scale, 
serving to indicate Wordsworth’s own viows 
regarding the relative importance of the 
several groups of poems, and comprising the 
following four distinct grades—Poems founded 
on the Affections (the lowest grade), Poems of 
the Fancy, Poems of the Imagination, and 
Poems proceeding from Sentiment and Re- 
flection. 

Strangely enough, there is one consideration 
which might fairly be expected to count for 
something in the discussion that has been 
going on for so long a time regarding the 
arrangement of the poems, and which yet 
appears to have been overlooked by most, if 
not by all, of the disputants on both sides. 
The consideration to which we refer arises 





* Some persons will doubtless find it hard to 
believe that Wordsworth, of all men, ranked poems 
of the fancy higher than poems of the affections ; 
but that this was a fixed principle with him in 
1815—the year in which the psychological scheme 
of arrangement was first made public—is placed 
beyond doubt by Orabb Robinson, who writes 
(Diary, May 9, 1815) :—‘*‘ Wordsworth. . . . has 
a pride in deriving no aid from his subject. It is 
the mere power, which he is conscious of exerting, 
in which he delights ; not the production of a work 
in which men rejoice on account of the sympathies 
and sensibilities it excites inthem. Hence he does 
not much esteem his ‘ Laodamia,’ as it belongs 
to the inferior class of poems founded on the 
affections.” 

Before 1827, however, the poet had changed 
his opinion of ‘‘ Laodamia,’”’ and had—a notable 
point this, when viewed in connexion with his 
altered estimate of the poem—transferred it from 
its original place, to its ge position among 
the poems of the imagination. To Mrs. A. Watts 
he spoke of ‘‘Lycidas’’ and ‘‘ Laodamia”’ as ** twin 
immortals.”” This was in 1824 or 1825, 
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from the fact that the psychological scheme of | II. Tue Trxt.—Those who hold that the 
arrangement which is so closely identified , chronological order of the poems is the fittest 
with the poet was not by him designed | basis for their arrangement in the collective 
to embrace the entire body of the shorter editions of the present .day allege, as the 
pieces, but was rather altogether re- | ground of their opinion, the fact that nothing 
stricted to the second of the three great | can show us the growth of a poet’s mind, and 
sections into which he divided the main bulk | the progressive development of his imaginative 
of his verses. As he carefully explains in the power, so well as the study of his writings in 
Preface to his edition of 1815, this tripartite | the order of their composition. This is Prof. 
division of his work was made for two reasons: | Knight’s oft-repeated statement :— 

(1) in order that the work might exhibit the | tae ree 

three requisites of a legitimate whole, a | ‘* The special idea of this edition,” he says (Preface 
beginning, a middle, and an end; and (2) in| to P er W orks, Pp. XX.), aa AX = 
order that it might more obviously correspond | eg Any ~— 7 oe ee 
with the course of human life from childhood, | the pn no arrangement ‘in this gested 


through middle age, to old age, death, and 
immortality. The first section contains (1) the 
Poems referring to the Period of Childhood, 
and (2) the Juvenile Pieces (which, however, 
are in this edition represented by a few brief 
extracts only); the last includes (1) the Poems 
referring to the Period of Old Age, (2) the 
Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces, and (3) the Ode 


on the Intimations of Immortality from Recul- | 


lections of Early Childhood : to neither of these 
two sections has the poet applied his long- 
pondered psychological scheme of arrangement. 
It is only to the second of the three sections— 
the Poems of Maturity or Middle Age—that 
the scheme is extended. Nay, of the Poems of 
Maturity, it is only to those of lyrical form that 
this system of classification is adjusted by its 
author, who adopts a totally different system of 
arrangement—that based upon the mould or 
form in which the poem is cast—for the pieces 
which belong to the class designated by him 
the Idyllium: namely, the Sonnets, the Inscrip- 
tions, and the Poems on the Naming of Places, 
Surely, then, it is scarcely worth while to 
devote so much energy as some critics have 
given to the exposing of the weaknesses and the 
drawbacks of Wordsworth’s cherished plan of 
arrangement, when this plan was not designed 
or employed to embrace the entire body of the 
Minor Poems, but was, in fact, intended by 
him to be applied merely to a portion of one 
of the three main subdivisions of that body.* 


* Thus, we see that the arrangement of the 
material in the edition of 1815 is very far from 
being of a simple or homogeneous character. It 
is, on the contrary, a highly complex affair, in the 
carrying out of which not less than four distinct 
principles of arrangement are called into requisi- 
tion. The entire system of classification and 
arrangement may be thus briefly summarised :— 
The main body of the work is subdivided into 
three sections—(I.) Poems of Childhood or Im- 
maturity, (I[.) Poems of Middle Age or Maturity, 
and (III.) Poems of Old Age or Decay, Death, 
and Immortality. I. The Poems of Childhood 
embrace two subdivisions—(a) those referring to 
Childhood and (4) those written in Youth; II. 
The Poems of Maturity comprise (a) Poems of the 
** Idyllium ’’ mould, subdivided into (1) Sonnets, 
(2) Inscriptions, and (3) Poems on the Naming of 
Places; and (4) poems of the Lyrical mould, 
subdivided—and here the psychological scheme 
comes in for the first time—into (1) Poems of the 
Affections, (2) Poems of the Fancy, (3) Poems of 
the Imagination, and (4) Poems procceding from 
Sentiment and Reflection. The Sonnets are 
further subdivided, according to theme, into (1) 
Miscellaneous Sonnets and (2) Sonnets dedicated 
to National Independence and Liberty. III. The 
poems of the third section are divided, also 
according to theme, into (1) Poems referring to 
the Period of Old Age, (2) Epitaphs and Elegiac 
Poems (i.¢,, poems referring to death), and (3), 
lastly, the great Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality. In this most elaborate scheme of 
arrangement we find the following four principles 
of subdivision employed :—Classification (1) ac- 
cording to the mould or form in which the poem 
is cast, (2) according to the subject or theme to 


which it relates, (3) with reference to the powers 
of mind predominant in its production, and (4), 
lastly, subdivision into the three necessary parts of 
a legitimate whole—namely (2), a beginning, (/) 
3 middle, and (c) an end, 


| edition, in which an attempt is made to trace the 
growth of Wordsworth’s mind as unfolded in his 
works ”’ (id. p. xii.). ‘‘ In an edition, such as the 
| present, which is meant to supply material for the 
| study of the poet to those who may not possess or 
| have access to the earlier and rarer editions, no 
| method of arrangement can be so good as the 
chronological ”’ (id. p. xii.). 


But Prof. Knight appears strangely forgetful 
or ignorant of the fact that, in order to attain 
full insight into this deeply interesting subject 
of the poet’s mental growth and development, 
it is not enough that his poems bestudied in their 
chronological order: they must also be studied 
in the version or text in which they originally 
appeared. Prof. Knight might have done 
much towards the realisation of his cherished 
idea if he had but printed the poems of early 
years, say, from 1791 (when ‘Guilt and 
Sorrow” was begun) to the close of the decade 
following the first appearance of the Lyrical 
Ballads, in the strict order of their composition 
and with a text closely identical with that of 
the original editions. Had this been done, we 
should have had in our hands a most valuable 
and interesting document, showing the very 
output of the poet’s mind during those early 
years in which his opinions regarding social 
and political questions were undergoing rapid 
moditication and development, while his critical 
faculty was growing daily more and more 
fastidious and acute. The creatures of his 
brain during this important period of his life 
would stand before ,us in orderly array, dis- 
playing once more the striking colours and 
salient outlines which rendered them on their 
first appearance so conspicuous a mark for 
the shafts of ridicule. But when we turn 
to Prof. Knight’s volumes we find 
that, instead of printing the early poems 
in the very shape and according to the very 
text of their first appearance, he has preferred 
to give them in the shape to which, after 
changes and modifications without number, 
they were finally reduced by their author in 
1849. What we find in vol. i., for 
example, under the title of ‘‘Simon Lee,” is 
not what Wordsworth gave to the world in 
1798 under that name. It is the result of 
innumerable corrections and revisions of the 
original poem—corrections and revisions ex- 
tending from 1800 (when a second edition of the 
1798 volume was issued) to 1845. And the 
general effect of these successive alterations is, 
that the colours in which the old Huntsman 
was originally drawn in the portrait of 1798 
are considerably softened—the tone of the 
picture lowered—to meet the exacting demands 
of unsympathetic critics. Or, again, what we 
find in vol. ii. of Prof. Knight’s edition as 
‘** Peter Bell” is not what Wordsworth wrote 
in the late spring or early summer of 1798 
not the poem which Dorothy Wordsworth tells 
us in her Allfoxden Journal was begun on 
April 20, under the auspices of a crescent moon 
—not the poem which Wordsworth some two 
months later chanted in the grove of Allfoxden 
for Dorothy and Coleridge and young William 
Hazlitt, “announcing the fate of his hero in 
prophetic tones, the while his face was as a 

















book where men might read strange matters.” 
It is not even what Wordsworth published in 
the year 1819, after keeping back the MS. 
for a period of nearly twenty-one years, 
during which interval, as he tells us, he 
corrected it from time to time, so as to fit it 
for filling permanently 2 station, however 
humble, in the literature of his country. And 
we know that this original edition of 1819 
was a chastened and low-toned composition 
in comparison with the earlier forms of the 
story; for we learn from Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary (June 4, ee that, some seven years 
before it was published, the poem as it thenstood 
was enriched with a certain character yclept 
‘* Harry the Churchwarden,” who must surely 
have played a broadly low-comedy part in the 
little prelude to the story, seeing Crabb 
Robinson expected ‘‘ to hear this same church- 
warden brought up in judgment against 
the author.’”’ Chastened as it doubtless was, 
however, in comparison with the original 
draft of the poem, this first edition of 1819 is 
loud-toned and crude enough when contrasted 
with the version of 1849, which is what Prof. 
Knight has printed in his text. In none of 
Wordsworth’s poems has there been so much 
done in the way of pruning and trimming and 
general toning down as in this most character- 
istic piece of ‘‘ Peter Bell.” So that to give 
the version of 1849 as the output of the poet’s 
brain in 1798 is, in this instance, an exception- 
ally misleading and irrational course. Or, 
once more, what Prof Knight gives us in 
vol. i. under the title, ‘‘ Guilt and Sorrow,” 
is not what Wordsworth published in 1798 
under the title of ‘‘The Female Vagrant.” 
The poem of 1798 consisted of but thirty 
stanzas; and with these, even as early as in 
1800, Wordsworth had begun the usual process 
of revision and correction. In 1802 the poem 
was practically re-written, the thirty stanzas 
being reduced to twenty-six. A further re- 
duction—of one stanza—was effected, along 
with other changes, in 1820; and in 1827 and 
1836 the poem underwent several additional 
alterations. At length, in 1842, the twenty- 
five stanzas, having been subjected to no 
fewer than five successive rehandlings, were 
finally merged in the larger poem of seventy- 
four stanzus published by the poet in the volume 
entitled Poems, Chiefly of Early and Late 
Years. This entire poem had existed in MS. 
since the year 1794; but we may well assume 
that the portion which the poet kept back 
from publication for so long a time under- 
went at least as many revisions as the thirty 
stanzas given to the world in 1798. And yet it 
is this long poem of 666 lines that Prof. 
Knight prints in his first volume as the work 
of 1793-4, as though all the omissions, addi- 
tions, and alterations were simply to count for 
nothing! Here is what Prof. Dowden says of 
these changes :— 


‘«The portion published in 1798 was much altered 
in the several rehandlings. Besides the changes 
made by Wordsworth from the point of view of 
poetic art, there are others, the object of which 
seems to be to moderate the force of his indict- 
ment of society.”’ 


Need we add anything more to show the 
absurdity of printing the altered and re- 
altered version of 1842 in the place which 
should by rights be occupied by the version 
prepared by the author for publication in 
1798? Surely it is an act of self-stultification 
for an editor first of all to arrange a number 
of poems according to the order of their 
composition for the purpose of _ illus- 
trating the gradual development of his 
author’s poetic faculty, and, immediately 
thereupon to minimise, if not absolutely 
destroy, the proper effect of his arrangement, 
by printing the poems, not according to the 
original version, but according to one which 
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was reached only after many long years of , 
patient and elaborate revision. 

Enough, and more than enough, concerning | 
Prof. Knight’s want of sound judgment as_ 
evinced in his choice of a text. Prof. Dowden | 
could not well feel any doubt or difficulty on 
this point, having deferred to Wordsworth’s 
wishes respecting the arrangement of his 
poems, it was scarcely possible for him to do. 
otherwise regarding the selection of the text. | 
Wordsworth wrote to Dyce in 1830: ‘ You | 
know what importance I attach to following | 
strictly the last copy of the text of an author ” ; | 
and no doubt Prof. Dowden heartily agrees 
with the principle laid down by Prof. Knight : 
“ Prima facie, it seems fair that... every poet | 
should have the right of saying to posterity in | 
what form he wishes to be finally known” 
(Preface to Poetical Works, p. xxv.). The text 
of the Aldine edition, therefore, throughout 
follows that found in the edition of 1849-50, the 
last edition of the poems issued during the life- 
time of the poet, departing from it only where 
it becomes necessary to correct a misprint 
which is undoubtedly such, or a word which, 
though not unquestionably a misprint, is yet 
probably one. (We had written a detailed 
account of two instances of the latter kind for 
insertion here, but our space is too limited to 
permit any further reference to the subject of 
Prof. Dowden’s choice of atext. The instances 
to which we refer are those in ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Sonnets,” II., xxxiv., ll. 2, 3, and in]. 1, Stanza 
vii. of the poem beginning, ‘‘Inmate of a 
Mountain Dwelling.) 


T. HvuTcHINSON. 








THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


THE ‘“ Man in the Iron Mask” is aiways with 
us, but two points at least appear to be settled 
with regard to this ancient problem: (1) That 
the mask was not of iron, but of black velvet ; 
and (2) that the wearer was not a person of 
very great consequence. 

These points are accepted in the latest study 

on the subject—a work of considerable interest 
and importance—just published by MM. 
Firmin-Didot et Cie., in Paris. It is entitled 
Le Masque de Fer: Révélation de la Cor- 
respondance chiffréede Louis XIV. The authors 
are M. Emile Burgaud and Commandant 
Bazeries, the latter of whom is a master of the 
art of deciphering. Their argument must be 
left to the decision of experts; and it must 
suffice to say that the new claimant for the dis- 
tinction of the Man in the Mask is Lieutenant- 
General Vivien de Bulonde, who, for precipi- 
tately raising the seige of Coni in 1691, was 
committed prisoner to Pignerol, and thereupon 
disappears from history. The letter of Louvois 
to Catinat ordering his arrest is here printed in 
fullas deciphered by M. Bazeries, and conveys 
the King’s orders. 
** Que vous fassiez arrester Monsieur de Bulonde et 
le fassiez conduire i la citadelle de Pignerol, ot 
Sa Majesté vent qu’il soit gardé enfermé pendant 
la nuit dans une chambre de la dite citadelle et le 
jour ayant la liberte de se promener sur les 
Trempart avec une masque.”’ 

Of the general correctness of M. Bazeries’s 
decipherment there can be little doubt ; but the 
interpretation of the critical figure (330) by 
masque seems to need confirmation. The 
authors point out, for the first time, that in the 
draft of the dispatch of Barbazieux to St. Mars 
of November, 1697, there is an erasure of 
certain words, apparently ‘de ce g” 
(= général), which have been replaced by “ de 
ce qu’a fait vostre ancien prisonnier.” The 
suggestion is ingenious, like the remainder of 
the authors’ case ; and the reproduction of the 
document which is here given will enable the 





reader to judge of its accuracy. The book is 
well illustrated with facsimiles, and will com- 


« 
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mend itself to all who are interested in the 


‘**Masque de Fer.” Itis acute and readable, 


if not convincing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METHODS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 
London: Oct. 20, 1893. 

Just before leaving Europe, I have had 
the good fortune to receive a lesson in the 
methods of that ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ which we 
poor Englishmen are told to accept humbly 
from the Germans. 

‘‘ Scientific criticism” has long since decided 
that the Song of Solomon was composed several 
centuries after the date to which it lays claim, 
and one of the proofs of its lateness is found 
in the little word shel ‘‘of.’’ This, it has been 
revealed to the critics, had no existence in 
Hebrew before the Exile. Three years ago, 
however, Dr. Chaplin, when visiting the site of 
Samaria, purchased a small haematite weight, 
which had just been found there, containing 
an inscription in two lines. The letters are 
very distinct, and were accordingly read 
without any difficulty by Dr. Neubauer and 
myself. I gave the reading in the ACADEMY, 
and Dr. Neubauer published his translation of it 
elsewhere, of which Prof. Driver has subse- 
quently made use. 

But unfortunately the word shel occurred in 
it, and as the letters belonged to the seventh or 
eighth century B.c., this was awkward for the 
critics. ‘‘ Scientific criticism,’ however, soon 
found a way out of the difficulty. First of all, 
the genuineness of the object was denied; and 
when this argument failed, it was asserted that 
the reading of Dr. Neubauer and myself was 
wrong. Stupid Englishmen, who are not 
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“scientific critics,” might suppose that the 
denial and assertion were made after a careful 
examination of the original object. But sucha 
proceeding is not at allin accordance with the 
methods of the “higher criticism,’’ and might 
have inconvenient results for “scientific” 
theories. So an imperfectly-executed cast 
was obtained, and those who had seen the 
original were informed that the cast was much 
to be preferred toit. As it happens, the part 
of the weight where the word s/el is engraved 
is somewhat worn, and the cast has conse- 
quently failed to reproduce all the lines of the 
letters. 

Fortunately, the weight is in the possession 
of Dr. Chaplin; and as he now resides in 
England, those who care to do so will have 
little difficulty in convincing themselves that 
the reading of the inscription which I have 
given is correct. 

Of course the ‘scientific critics” will prefer 
what Prof. Kénig in his recently published 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 425, calls 
the ‘‘authentische Nachbildung,” and will 
maintain with him that the same text is 
repeated in both lines of the inscription. In 
this way the obnoxious she? can be got rid of, 
and the dogmas of the critics remain intact. 
Plain people like myself, however, have a 
foolish preference for facts. 

A. H. Savor. 








HAD POLYCARP THE GOSPEL OF PETER IN 
HANDS ? 
Oxford: Oct. 14, 1898. 

In the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
ch. vii., we read as follows (Lightfoot’s transla- 
tion in Apostolic Fathers, vol. iii., p. 474): 
‘* For everyone who shall not confess that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is Antichrist; and 
whosoever shall not confess the testimony of the 
Cross, is of the devil ; and whoroever shall pervert 
the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts and say 
that there is neither resurrection nor judgment, 
that man is the first-born of Satan.’’ 


In regard to the second clause of the above— 

which runs in the Greek thus: «ai ds dv uh 
Suodroyj Td waptipioy Tod cravpod, ex tod SiaBddov 
éoriv—Lightfoot says in his note: 
‘““What is the testimony of the Cross? Is the 
genitive subjective or objective, the witness borne 
by, or the witness borne to, the Cross’ Probably 
the former. Perhaps it refers especially to the 
piercing of the side and the issue of blood and 
water (John xix. 34), as a proof of the reality of 
Christ’s crucified body. Polycarp’s master, 8S. 
John, when he relates it, lays especial stress on the 
fact as a testimony: 5 éwpaxds pmeuapripnker Kat 
GANOwh adTod eotw 7] waptupla.”” 

This explanation is not quite satisfactory, 
for: (1) The meaning which Lightfoot gets out 
of the words would be equally well expressed 
if the words 1d uaprupfovy were left out and 
uh Suodroyp tov otavpov, ‘whosoever does not 
acknowledge the Cross [i.e., the reality of the 
crucifixion ].” (2) The reality of the crucifixion 
is already involved in the reality of the incarna- 
tion. No one could admit that Jesus was real 
flesh and blcod from birth without allowing 
that He was such on the Cross as well. Now 
the reality of His incarnation has been already 
set forth in the first clause of this passage : 
ds bv wh duoroyi Incotv Xpiordy év capxt edndrvdeva, 
so that a second reference to it is superfluous, 
(3) There is no evidence that Polycarp is chiefly 
or exclusively combating in this passage the 
views of the Docetae, who held that Jesus was 
a phantasm all along. 

I would suggest that the true explanation of 
the phrase 1d yapripiov rod cravpou is supplied by 
the newly found Gospel of Peter, v. 10. The 
soldiers and their centurion and the elders 
behold three superhumanly tall men coming 
forth from the tomb, and a cross following 
them. ‘‘And they heard a yoice from the 
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heavens saying: Hast thou preached to the 
dead? and a response was heard from the 
cross saying: Yea....” This, then, was 
the testimony given by the cross. Its import- 
ance for the minds of the early Christians was 
such, that at a very early date it found its way 
into the Creeds. Justin Martyr writes thus 
(Dial. c. Tryph. 298c): wal xaréBn mpds aifods 
(sc. rods kosuwpuévous) evayyeAloasOa: abrois Td owrh- 
piov avrov. 

Polycarp therefore, in the above passage, 
summarises the truth as regards Jesus Christ : 
(a) He came in the flesh. This comprises His 
earthly birth, life, and death. (8) The testi- 
mony of the Cross: that is to say, that He 
descended into hell and preached to the dead. 
(vy) His resurrection. This comprises three 
clauses of the so-called Apostles’ Creed, viz., 
the third day He rose again from the dead, He 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God. (5) The judgment: ‘‘ From 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead... .’’ Here, then, are enumerated the 
four great spheres of the existence and activity 
of Jesus: namely: the earth, hell, heaven, and 
the world of His Second Advent. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 
was written, according to Lightfoot, a.p. 110. 
If, therefore, the above explanation of the 
phrase 7d uapripiov rod atavpod be correct, it 
affords very early evidence of the diffusion of 
the Gospel of Peter. The Adya rod xvpiov 
referred to may even be the Gospel in question 
or some kindred document. 

F, C, CONYBEARE. 


A SYRIAC MS. (ADD. 17215) IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge: Oct. 9, 1893. 


I venture to think that the enclosed transla- 
tion from a Syriac MS. in the British Museum 
may prove interesting to some readers of the 
AvADEMY. Dr. Wright, in his Catalogue, 
assigns the MS. to the seventh century, and 
says that it contains a reference to the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. I do not think 
that the reference to the apocryphal Gospel is 
probable ; but the fragment is still interesting, 
from the statement attributed to Marcion that 
our Lord first appeared in human form between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. Can anyone illustrate 
this statement, or suggest a probable author 
for the fragment ? 

The pages of the MS. are injured, especially 
at the top. It is a mere fragment, bound up 
with other fragments. I showed it to Prof. 
Beusly during his last visit to the Museum. 
He said at once that it was “ancient,” and 
turned from his MS. of the Peshito to read the 
word “ nkheth” (came down) for me. 

W. E. BARNEs. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, ADD, 17215, Fo. 30. 


[ro] . . . Marcion* . said that our 
Lord was not born of woman, but stole the place 
of the Creator and came downt and appeared first 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, like a son of man 
in form and in image and in likeness, yet without 
our body. And he in no wise brings the history 
of the Blessed Mary into his teaching, and does 
not confess that he received a body from her and 
appeared in flesh, as the Holy Scriptures teach. 

But Mani declares the body of the family of 
Adam to be wholly polluted, and says that the 
body is of the evil essences, and of darkness and of 
the Serpent. In like manner did Bardaisan reckon 
the body to be of Ay/e (SAn), and to have been created 
of the dregs of wickedness, and to be polluted, and 
to have no resurrection. 

And the Spirit, the Paraclete, considering these 
very teachings of the heretics who reject the 





* Marcion gér (** For Marcion ’’) is suggested by 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt, who has also seen the MS. 

t So the late Prof. Bensly read the word for 
me, 


human body which was created in the image and 
likeness of God, declared beforehand these things 
by means of the divine writings of Matthew and 
| Luke, viz., the public genealogy of the Christ and 
his birth in flesh, which was derived from David 
and from Abraham who were of the race of the 
family of Adam. 


[vo] . . in the Scriptures of the Gospel the 
Apostolic voice beginneth by saying plainly that 
not from angels did he take, -but from the seed of 
Abraham he took ; that these good tidings which 
come to the children of men might be known 
openly, viz., that from them the Only One of God 
received a body. And Adam who was fallen arose, 
he and this fair image (i.e., the body) which was 
the cause of all the way of the dispensation of 
Messiah, as Luke testified in the Scriptures of the 
genealogies reckoning backwards from Joseph, 
legally, in that it was necessary, and truly 
(cindith) in that he gave to’ her a true hand [in 
marriage}. 

And he confirmed the writing (machtvdnith) of 
Matthew, which was (dahvdth) among the Hebrews, 
declaring that the Christ was born of David and 
Abraham according to the plighted promise 
[deposited] with them. And he carried back his 
reckoning to Adam, who was the image of God and 
the likeness of the form of His son, And he 
[Adam] was the drachm that was lost by the God- 
head in the dark world. And [the Godhead] 
sought and found it by the light of the Word 
which came to be revealed in the flesh, as it is 
written, Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light 
to my paths. For He is the Son, the Word, the 
Lamp, the Light, and by His revelation he gave 
light to Adam, who was dark by reason of his 
transgression of the commandments, as it is said, 
The Lord my God shall lighten my darkness. 








WAS LINDUM A COLONIA ? 
London: Oct. 7, 1893. 

This question will, I am afraid, *to most 
readers of the ACADEMY appear ridiculous. 
The affirmative answer, it will be thought, is 
placed beyond dispute by the evidence of the 
modern name Lincoln, by the express testimony 
of the Ravenna geographer, and by the fact 
that the place was in Roman times certainly 
important enough to have been honoured with 
the colonial dignity. The second and third of 
these arguments have some weight, though I 
think they are not absolutely conclusive. But 
there seems to be ground for suspecting that 
the first argument is fallacious, and that even 
though Lindum may have been a colony, the 
etymology of the modern name does not record 
the fact. I do not venture to say that the 
current derivation can be actually disproved : 
only that there is considerable reason for 
regarding it as questionable. 

The Old-English name of Lincoln is recorded 
as Lindcylene and Lindcylne. According to 
phonetic laws, the element cylene should descend 
from a prehistoric cvlina, or culinia, which 
would be the normal representative of a 
still older colin(ija.* The form of the name 
given by Beda, Lindocolina (also -colinum), 
obviously cannot be a latinisation of the con- 
temporary English name: it must have been 
preserved in written tradition from an earlier 
period. To all appearance it was a British 
name, retained from the time when the British 
language still possessed its flexional endings. 
Hence it would appear that the place had, 
whether at the same period or successively, two 
different British names — the simple Lindon 
(probably the original form of the Welsh //yn, 
*lake”’) latinised as Lindum, and the com- 
pound Lindo-colina, The question then is 





* Cyine might normally represent an earlier 
culnia, col’nia; but this seems to be excluded by 





Bada’s form. 





whether colina in this compound comes from 
the Latin coldnia. That this is phonetically 
possible must be admitted. In British loan- 
words from Latin, the original long d had 
before the eighth century — perhaps much 
earlier—passed through # and i into a sound 
which Englishmen identified with i: thus Dinoot 
is Beeda’s spelling of the British form of the 
name Ddndtus, in Old-Welsh Dunaut. So far, 
everything seems to be in favour of the current 
etymology. My reason for doubting its cor- 
rectness lies in the fact that the name Lind- 
cylne is found elsewhere than at Lincoln. A 
charter of Coenwulf of Mercia, relating to lands 
in Kent, and dated 814, gives the boundaries of 
a piece of land at a place called Heanyfre as 
follows: on the east Spachrycg (hrycg = ridge), 
on the south Plumwearding pearrocas (pearrocas 
means enclosures), on the west Lindcylne, 
on the north Auene (presumably a river 
Avon). As Lindcylne is unintelligible as an 
English name, it may ke presumed to be 
British, representing an older form Lindo- 
colina. In this case, at any rate, the name 
cannot be ‘‘ Lindum colonia” ; and hence it is 
reasonable to doubt whether that etymology is 
correct in the better known instance. A 
boundary-object with a Celtic name may with 
probability be guessed to have been a water- 
course of some sort; can the word have meant 
a stream issuing from a lake? The last element 
may be compared with the frequent river- 
name Colne. 

The testimony of the Ravenna geographer 
is, as I have admitted, of some weight, espe- 
cially as we know that he was right in assign- 
ing the rank of a colony to Glevum ; but it is 
possible that he may have misinterpreted the 
name Lindocolina. It is worth remarking that 
there is nothing to show that he regarded 
colonia as forming part of the current name in 
this case, any more than in that of Glevum. 
As to the presumption derivable from the Roman 
importance of Lindum, we must remember that 
Tacitus says that London in his time was a very 
large and populous city, but not a colony. 
Altogether, it is not yet proved that Lindum 
was a colony at all ; and evenif this be granted, 
it will still remain doubtful whether the modern 
name contains the word colonia. 

It remains to offer a suggestion as to the 
identification of the places named in the pas- 
sage of Coenwulf’s charter. The body of the 
document refers to land at Bexley; the 
hypothesis which I venture diffidently to pro- 
pose may be objected to because it makes the 
concluding part relate to another portion of 
the county. The transition certainly seems 
abrupt: possibly some words have been 
omitted in the existing copy. My conjec- 
ture is that Heanyfre is a peculiar —s 
of Héan 2fre (or dfre), locative case of (bet) 
héa Ofer (the high bank)= Hever. Kilburn’s 
Survey (1659) says that a portion of Hever 
parish, called ‘‘the borough of Linckhill” (a 
name which might be a corruption* of Lind- 
cylne), was in the hundred of Ruxley—the 
same hundred, be it observed, in which Bexley 
is situated. The maps give an unnamed stream 
flowing northwards into the Eden west of 
Hever Castle: perhaps this stream may have 
been the Lindcylne of the charter. If so, the 
Eden would be the Avon of the document. 
The existing name, though as old as the six- 
teenth century, is probably an inference from 
Edenbridge, which, according to the evidence 
of the Zextus Roffensis, is a corruption of 
Eadhelm’s Bridge. Whether I am right in 
these identifications, or have been imposed on 
by delusive plausibilities, can only be deter- 


* To speak more correctly, it is—apart from the 
etymologising spelling—the normal modern form 
of the word. Had it not been for the influence of 
the Latin name, the cathedral city would now be 
called Linkil/. 
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mined by investigations which I have no time 
to pursue, but which I hope someone else will 


undertake. 
HENRY BRADLEY. 








A LINGUISTIC PUZZLE. 
Anglo-Russian Literary Society : Oct. 19, 1893. 

As various Russian phrases, more or less 
misspelt, are being circulated at the present 
moment in French and English newspapers, 
perhaps the following achievement may not 
be without interest. 

I culled it a short while ago from the notice- 
board at the entrance to Leith Docks, where, 
I was given to understand, it had been posted 
up for the last ten years. Its accuracy had 
never been called in question, since no one 
appears to have identified the language. 
When I ventured to criticise the defects of this 
astonishing linguistic performance, a policeman 
strongly resented my audacity. He insisted 
that it must be right, as ‘‘it had been 
reprinted.” 

The notice runs as follows : 

‘* SUMRCGANIE MOPDKOBR 
Smocganie meneps gud ygoder mopdkobr u gud 
Cewcexr nazionavbnonxr mopdkobr omkposmo.”’ 
After trying various languages, I arrived, by an 
exhaustive process, at the key to the meaning. 
It was simply that some Russian cursive had 
been read by the printer as if it had been 
English handwriting, many of the letters 
corresponding in form, though not in value. 
Consequently the inscription, as will be clear 
to students of Russian, should really stand thus: 

‘* ur [LEITH] ZDANIE MORYAKOY. 

Eto zdanie teper dlya udobiya moryakov i dlya 
veyekh natsionalnikh moryakov otkrito.’’ 
The meaning is : 

‘* LEITH—SAILORS’ HOME. 
This building is now open for the convenience of 
sailors of all nationalities,’’ 

I only hope that Russian seamen have had 
some other guide to the very well-appointed 
Home than this cryptographic announcement. 

ARTHUR A. SYKES. 








THE ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE OF REVIEWING. 
London : Oct. 16, 1893. 


It is right that I should mention at the 
earliest possible opportunity that the Daily 
News ultimately inserted, on the very day on 
which my letter appeared in the ACADEMY, 
my protest against their criticism, accompanied 
by % very courteous leader, which entirely 
explained away the obnoxious expressions to 
which I took exception. Under these circum- 
stances I desire to withdraw unreservedly any 
imputations into which I was led by resentment 
against what seemed to be unrequited injury. 
The fact that such retorts are naturally pro- 
voked in such a case is sufficient recommen- 
dation of the principle of literary etiquette to 
which I appealed. 

Permit me to add one word as to the main 
point in dispute between my Daily News critic 
and myself, a point to which I observe an 
article in the last Saturday Review is also 
directed. I think I can convince both my 
critics by an authority to which they will 
readily bow. I have incurred their censure 
because, adding a dozen Scotch tales and three 
Border ballads to seventy-two English folk- 
tales, I have called the sum total ‘ English 
Fairy Tales.” I would defend myself by the 
example of Mr. Andrew Lang, who contributed 
to a work entitled ‘‘ English Poets” a criticism 


= selection of ten Scotch and three English 


8. 
JosEPH JACOBS, 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bunpay, Oct. 22, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Dress- 
makers and Tailoresses,”” by Miss Frances Hicks. 
4p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Brain Rest,” by Sir 
James Crichton Browne. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Studies in Philanthropy,” by 


Miss Helen Dendy. 
Mownpay. Oct. 23, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy, 


the Lower Extremity,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Turspay, Oct. 24,6 p.m. London Institution: “The Prin- 
ciples of Commercial Geography applied to the British 
Empire,” IV., by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Tuvurspay, Oct. 26,8 p.m. Royal Academy 


: “Anatomy, 
the Head and Neck,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


An Elementary Treatise on Analytical Geometry. 
By W. J. Johnston. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) In writing his book Mr. Johnston 
bas had the requirements of two classes of 
readers in view. The first consists of those 
who wish merely to understand the prin- 
ciples of the subject, and to see how these 
principles are applied in proving theorems or 
in solving problems. The second consists of 
those who are studying for mathematical 
honours at the universities, and who desire to 
pursue the subject further, especially in the 
works of Dr. Salmon. For their behoof in 
particular the last four chapters are intended, 
which treat of abridged notation, trilinear 
co-ordinates, envelopes, and methods of trans- 
formation. If one may judge from the text- 
books in use, it would appear to be more 
difficult to satisfy the requirements of the first 
class than of the second. Mr. Johnston, in 
his endeavour to simplify the treatment of the 
subject, makes frequent use of the determinant 
form of the equation to the join of two points, 
and for the convenience of the beginner gives 
about a page of explanation of the determinant 
notation. It is unfortunate that, in his ex- 
pansion of a determinant of fhe third order, he 
has introduced the negative sign before the 
second determinant of the second order. The 
symmetry of the determinant is thus obscured ; 
and, as one of the consequences, the expression 
for the area of a triangle has to be put into the 
awkward form in the last line of p. 13 before 
it can be written down as a determinant. If, 
in this instance, Mr. Johnston has been less 
successful than he might have been in the 
exposition of his subject, there are many 
other instances where his exposition is every - 
thing that could be desired—clear, concise, 
and felicitous. The principal difficulty which a 
beginner experiences in analytical geometry 
is, not in comprehending the propositions of the 
text, but in seeing how to apply them. To 
obviate this, a considerable range of illustrative 
examples should be worked out for his guid- 
ance, and a collection of easy and well- 
graduated exercises set to him for solution. 
Mr. Johnston furnishes all this abundantly in 
his chapters on the straight line and the circle, 
and a student who has mastered these chapters 
need fear little interruption to his progress 
through the rest of the book. Among the 
other good points of the treatise, attention 
may be drawn to the careful distinction of the 
plus and minus signs (see, for instance, the 
expression for the area of a triangle on p. 24), 
the introduction of the ideas of the line at 
infinity (p. 107), the circular points at infinity 
(p. 334), imaginary lines meeting in a real point 
(p. 99), and soon; and to the excellent dis- 
cussion of the general equation of the second 
degree in the eleventh chapter. The diagrams 
are good, and the printing in general is clear ; 
but one exception ought to be made. The 
letter (1) for semi-latus rectum can hardly 
be distinguished from unity (1), a fault all the 
more unfortunate since both of them occasion- 
ally appear in the same formula. Finally, it 


muy be asked whether the mnemonic for the 





equation of the tangent to the general conic 
(p. 280) is quite accurate. 


Curiosa Mathematica. Part II. Pillow 
Problems. By Charles L. Dodgson. (Mac- 
millans.) Mr. Dodgson tells us that nearly all 
of the seventy-two problems of which his book 
consists were solved in the head while lying 
awake at night. The solutions which he then 
found he has exactly reproduced without 
seeking for shorter or neater ones. The book 
originated in the endeavour to find a remedy 
for mental worry or trouble, and it shows 
conspicuously what an amount cf proficiency 
can be attained (as Mr. Dodgson says) ‘‘ after 
a little practice.” Most of the problems have 
been drawn from algebra, pure geometry, and 
trigonometry, and one or two of them are easy 
and well-known properties. The majority, 
however, are not easy, and certainly not such 
as one would prefer to solve ‘‘in the hours of 
darkness.” Two peculiar symbols are em- 
ployed to represent the words sine and cosine, 
for what reason it is not stated, and with what 
advantage it is impossible to guess, 


Die Nichteuklidische Geometrie vom Alterthum 
bis zur Gegenwart. Von Dr. A. Karagiannides. 
nag Mayer & Miiller.) Tais pamphlet of 
orty-four pages is intended as an historical and 
critical study of what is sometimes called 
pangeometry, sometimes the geometry of 
hyperspace, and sometimes non-Euclidian 
geometry. It is divided into three sections ; 
the non-Euclidians of antiquity, of modern 
times, and of the present. Dr. Karagiannides 
states the notions entertained by some of the 
geometers of antiquity regarding what were 
definitions, postulates, axioms, and particularly 
as to what constituted parallel straight lines. 
He then passes in review Gauss, Lobatchefsky, 
very briefly the Bolyais and Frischauf, and 
Riemann. Among the non-Euclidians of the 
present time he discusses Helmholtz, F. Klein, 
Poincaré, Weierstrass ; and the conclusion he 
comes to is, that ‘‘ the various so-called non- 
Euclidian geometries are not founded on fact, 
but are a quite arbitrary /agon de parler without 
scientific warrant or conviction.” 

J. 8. Mackay. 








M. DABBADIE’S GIFT TO THE 
INSTITUT. 


M. ANTOINE D’ABBADIE, a member and for- 
merly president of the Académie des Sciences, 
in conjunction with Mme. d’Abbadie, has 
offered to the Institut the princely gift of the 
chateau and estate of Abbadia, with all its 
farms, and an additional fund of £16,000 
for the expenses of the maintenance of the 
chateau. 

The chateau of Abbadie, designed by the late 
M. Viollet le Duc, is one of the most successful 
adaptations of mediaeval castellated architec- 
ture to the requirements of modern life ; and at 
the same time the buildings tell of the varied 
tastes and aptitudes, and even of the 
travels, of its noble owners. The donjon tower 
is an astronomical and physical observatory ; 
the spacious library has all the aids that the 
most fastidious student can desire. The chapel 
is singularly beautiful. Internally, the most 
striking features are the way in which the 
separate rooms are fitted up in different styles— 
Arabic, Persian, French, or English—and the 
great use of inscriptions in various alphabets 
as decorations. The park, with the outlying 
rocks, Arrigorriac—the red stones, whence the 
estate derives its Basque name—forms the ex- 
treme south western territory of France. The 
wide Atlantic is to the west; below is the 
entrance to the Bidassoa, on the other side of 
which lie Cap Figueras and the picturesque 
town of Fonterrabia; beyond are the moun- 
tains of Guipazcoa, and the French Pyrenees 
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curving round to the east. The woods which 
defend it from the north drop their leaves 
from low ruddy cliffs into the ocean. To 
many a visitor Abbadia has seemed more like a 
fairy abode than a babitation of actual life; 
and all this creation of beauty is henceforth 
dedicated to science alone. 

The stipulations annexed to the gift are 
simple. The thirty-five farmers are to be 
continued as tenants at their present rents, 
with succession to their children, or, in default 
of these, to genuine Basaues. The usufruct of 
the estate is retained for the life of the 
donors ; but all kinds of scientific research may 
be made on the estate, excepting only those 
involing vivisection. 

The observatory is to be first employed in 
cataloguing 500,000 stars, a task which should 
be terminated in 1950. It is suggested that, 
in order to lessen the expense, this work should 
be performed by the members of some religious 
order. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the 
wish that M. and Mme. d’Abbadie may long 
enjoy the usufruct of their lovely home, and 
that it may fall into the hands of the Institut 
as late as possible. W. W. 








ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

WE quote the following from the New York 

Nation :— 

“Of all the sciences, anthropology is best repre- 
sented at the Fair, even if we limit the scove of the 
term to what concerns the uncivilised races. The 
directors of the Exposition decided not to rest 
satisfied with what private or governmental effort 
might accomplish, but to undertake active explora- 
tion on their own account. ‘This work, confided to 
the capable hands of Prof. F. W. Putnam, has been 
fruitful in archaeological and ethnological material 
of great interest and value, which has been gathered 
in various parts of America under the supervision 
of some of our best anthropologists. In addition, 
are the usual public and private collections exhibited 
by nations and societies or individuals, the display 
of the National Museum and Bureau of Ethnology, 
and the various bodies of uncivilised natives 
grouped under different auspices in the grounds 
or the Plaisance. The anthropological exhibit was 
accorded a separate building as an after-thought, 
the space originally assigned to it being otherwise 
needed ; consequently, this material was much 
delayed in installation and no catalogue of it is 
obtainable, the so-called oificial Catalogue being 
ludicrously inadequate and worthless. New material 
is constantly coming in even now, and this state of 
affairs somewhat palliates the imperfections of 
labelling and presentation which strike the visitor 
on every side. The display made by the United 
States Government is shown in the Government 
Building ; and small local collections of archaeology 
or ethnology may be found in most of the State 
buildings, or mingled with other exhibits in the 
most unexpected places, Were all the specimens 
thus disseminated brought together and properly 
arranged, a very remarkable collection would be 
formed ; but, as it is, much that is worthy of atten- 
tion must be lost sight of. 

‘* Beginning with the native villages on the 
Plaisance, among those best worth visiting is that 
which contains the ‘ Dahomeyans.’ The good- 
natured negroes here brought together are obviously 
of several different tribes, but all in about the same 
state of culture. A Boston lady observed that she 
regretted having seen them when she thought of 
‘the gulf between them and Emerson.’ But 
Emerson himself would have found new material 
for epigram, if he could have visited these people, 
noted their singular dances, and observed the 
peculiar, but effective, methods of their simple 
housekeeping. The women grind maize between 


two flat stones, the native smith will fashion a very 
presentable ring out of a copper penny, with his 
primitive tools, before one’s qyes, all in a fashion as 
old as Tubal Cain. An observant eye will note the 
fetish images scratched on the rough-cast walls of 
their huts. Passing eastward, the Cairo-street is 





worth a visit, and, so far as the ‘ make-up’ is 
concerned, differs chiefly from its original by the 
absence of the Oriental filth. Here may be seen 
some very clever Hindu jugglers, the leader of 
whom, before each trick, goes through a very 
reverential incantation to his patron gods with a 
peculiar sort of bagpipe. Every afternoon a bridal 
procession is led through the street, and what 
appear to be several genuine dervishes perform 
their rites before a very unsympathetic American 
audience. Further along, the village of the Japanese 
gives an excellent idea of their state of culture, 
their houses, methods of weaving, &c., with periodic 
performances in a little theatre. Across the way 
the Sultan of Johore displays a compact but 
well-selected serics of utensils, samples of 
manufacture, models of traps and _fishing- 
gear, and a small but well-built house. Near 
by is a small encampment of Bedouin, under a 
roof, where their methods of preparing coffee, bread- 
making (curiously like that of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico), and dancing may be observed, in 
about the normal state of untidiness. Last of all, 
and decidedly the best, come the Samoans, whose 
village is not especially interesting, but whose dances 
and pantomime in their little theatre no one should 
miss. They are fine specimens of humanity, and their 
dances, which are given with an earnestness and 
vigour, are really admirable. One seems to catch 
here the aboriginal note in its purity. These people 
are said to be delegates from a Catholic mission in 
Samoa, and expect to devote their earnings to the 
propagation of the faith—an odd way of making the 
old pay tribute to the new. 

‘The exhibit of the National Museum and Bureau 
of Ethnology is designed to illustrate the condition 
of the North American aborigines at the advent of 
Columbus, classified in accordance with the linguistic 
map recently published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 
This is largely done by means of groups of life-size 
figures engaged in some occupation characteristic of 
the tribe or stock to which they belong, surrounded 
with products of such industry and the utensils or 
tools employed. The figures, when possible, have 
been modelled from life and are dressed in native 
garments. Several of these groups are among the 
best things of the kind ever prepared, though to be 
fully appreciated they require a somewhat more 
thorough knowledge than is possessed by the average 
visitor. A particularly good one is the group of 
Moqui women making bread. The Moqui corn, red, 
blue, yellow, and white, is there, with « woman 
grinding the parched grains, each colour being kept 
separate ; another parches the grain, while the 
coloured meal, thinned from a paste to a gruel, is 
wiped over a hot flat stone by athird. Here it cooks 
instantly to a paper-like sheet, which is folded up in 
flattened rolls like bundles of coloured tissue-paper. 
With a brief explanation, such a group tells its story 
clearly and in a fashion to be remembered, 
especially when in the Plaisance one watches the 
Bedouin woman spreading her papery sheet of dough 
over a dome-like sheet of hot iron which serves the 
same purpose as the bread-stone of the Moqui. An 
extensive collection of objects illustrating the arts of 
women among savage and semi-barbarous people was 
prepared by the National Museum, and is shown in 
the Woman’s Building. 

“ Prehistoric anthropology is illustrated by a 
collection selected by Mr. Holmes, of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, showing the several periods of the 
paleolithic age of Europe, with some of the supposed 
paleoliths of the United States for comparison, and 
other objects belonging to the neolithic age. There 
is also a good series illustrating the quarrying work 
of the aborigines of the United States, from the 
quartzites of the District of Columbia to the novacu- 
lites of Arkansas and the copper of Lake Superior. 
Another group contains selections from a collection 
illustrating the ceremonials of the Oriental religions 
of the Mediterranean basin, with special reference 
to them as a starting-point for a comparative study 
of religions. A large proportion of the synoptic 
State collections show illustrations of the local 
archaeology, many of which are well arranged and 
labelled. A good example is that of the State of 
Illinois, which has in all branches an excellent 
synoptic exhibit. Most of the Oriental countries 
having separate buildings and not occupying 
space in the Anthropological Building exhibit 
more or less anthropological material. Among 
many which might be mentioned as worth a visit, it 
will suffice to refer to the Cingalese collection and 





that in the building devoted to the French colonial 
dependencies. The implements, &c., are not segre- 
gated, but among the things shown are many very 
interesting specimens. 

“The Anthropological Building is a cheap 
structure put up at the last moment in an obscure 
corner of the Park; yet it contains what one is 
tempted to pronounce, scientifically, the most interest- 
ing collections exhibited under any single roof in 
the grounds. These comprise, on the one hand, the 
exhibits of the Anthropological Department of the 
Exposition, gathered for this occasion under the 
direction of Prof. Putnam and his assistants, and on 
the other the usual displays by foreign nations, 
scientific societies, and individuals. It will be 
possible here to refer only to a small proportion of 
the display. Beginning with foreign countries, a 
very large collection, almost without labels, is shown 
by Brazil, including remains from the shell-heaps 
described by Hartt, as well as many things from 
existing tribes. Especially beautiful is the feather 
work ; but the absence of any means of finding out 
what the things are, and where they come from, is 
exasperating. British Guiana and Mexico also 
show much that repays examination by the expert, but 
with a lamentable deficiency of labels. The collection 
from the Museo Nacional of Costa Rica contains some 
extra fine stone carvings from Nicoya and Agua 
Caliente. Japan has a well-systematised and 
labelled collection, which does not contain much 
that is novel to students, unless it be the specimens 
from the shell-heaps which were described some 
years ago by Prof. Morse. China appears to have 
no oflicial exhibit, but the deficiency is partly 
supplied by a well-selecied series from the archaeo- 
logical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The Peruvian collection of Montes is rich 
and interesting, but only partly labelled. A large 
space devoted to the prehistoric cemeteries of Peru 
attracts much attention, the aim being to exhibit 
an excavated area with the mummies, &c., as they 
would appear after the earth is removed. Here 
again the absence of explanatory placards deprives 
the display of much of its usefulness to ordinary 
visitors. 

“A most attractive display of casts from Grecian 
sculptures recently excavated is to be found in the 
central part of the hall. Some of them are familiar ; 
but others, especially slabs derived from tombs 
showing family groups, deities, &c., are new, at 
least to the majority of visitors. New South 
Wales comes to the front with a very fine collection, 
relating not merely to her own section of Australia, 
but also to the rest of that continent, Tasmania, 
part of New Guinea, and the islands of the 
Australasian seas. It comprises, besides utensils, 
weapons, garments, &c., of existing or recently 
extinct tribes, a dine series of solar enlargements of 
photographs of the people themselves, the best yet 
brought together, and also a valuable collection, 
loaned by Prof. Liversidge, of very rare prehistoric 
stone weapons and tools. All this material is well 
classified and labelled ; an excellent annotated 
catalogue is distributed by the Commissioners, and 
also two other pamphlets, one by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Wyatt Gill, containing notes on the Hervey 
Islanders, and the other, by Messrs. Hill & Thornton, 
on ths aborigines of New South Wales. Near the 
exhibit of New South Wales is a small but im- 
portant collection from New Caledonia, illustrated 
by a remarkable collection of photographs by J. G. 
Peace, of Nouméa. ‘These well repay close ex- 
amination, and illustrate much better than most 
anthropological photographs many details of interest. 

“ France shows a set of the Charnay casts of 
ancient sculptures of Yucatan and Honduras, close 
to which are the more recent reproductions obtained 
by Prof. Putnam's party, except a few of the larger 
ones, which are erected in the open air not far from 
the building. The rapid way in which these monu- 
ments are deteriorating renders the present collec- 
tion most opportune and important. The Govern- 
ment of Honduras oe a —_ ae, mostly of 
fragmentary original pieces of similar carvings. 
very intevnsting; ansall collection from Bolivia has 
been received from one of the Putnam parties. 
Of the other contributions obtained through the 
official explorations, one of the most interesting is @ 
large-sized model of the Skidegate village, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, a settlement of Haida Indians, 
renowned for its carved totem posts and richly 
ornamented dwellings. In this connexion, atten- 
tion should be directed to the Alaskan collection of 
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Lieut. Emmons, displayed in the gallery of the 
Government Building, which, with much that is 
modern and evidently made for sale, contains also 
some of the finest specimens of native work, in 
particular carved masks, ever brought from the 
North-West coast. 

“A large collection of archaeological material from 
the Hopewell group of mounds, Ross County, Ohio, 
is exhibited by W. K. Moorhead. It is particularly 
important as comprising the spoil from an altar 
mound, where a vast number of objects, probably the 
most highly treasured of their owners’ possessions, 
were cast into the flames on some critical occasicn. 
These include a great many ‘ne archaeological speci- 
mens, some doubtless of great age, among which 
appear a few articles of European origin, perhaps 
derived from the early Spanish traders. The most 
numerous of these are the copper ear-studs, some of 
them plated with silver, of which about a peck are 
shown; one or two brass or copper buttons; rolled 
sheet copper, used for cutting into ornaments ; and 
some arabesque designs in the same material, 
evidently of European manufacture. Some scroll- 
like ornaments of mica were also evidently cut with 
scissors, as the natives possessed no aboriginal tools 
by which such clean-cut curves could be produced. 
It is to be regretted that so fine and important a 
collection as this should be almost wholly unlabelled, 
and that no positive marks by which they could be 
certainly identified have been attached to the 
majority of the specimens. Prof. G. F. Wright, of 
Oberlin, has his collections of archaeological speci- 
mens on view, where various implements over which 
much controversy has arisen may be inspected by 
the curious. Among the thousands of stone imple- 
ments exhibited from all parts of the country, the 
fine, well-arranged series of the Missouri Natural 
History Society should be noticed, although there 
are so many well-arranged and carefully labelled 
specimens cn view that it is impossible to refer to 
the greater number of them. The archaelogical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania has a 
well-selected series of objects, ethnological and 
archaeological ; and perhaps one of the largest series 
devoted to a single topic is that shown by Mr. 
Stewart Culin, in his collection of playing cards and 
related games. A very interesting contribution has 





been made by the Nez Percé Indians, at the sugges- 
tion of Miss Alice Fletcher, illustrating customs and 
utensils now almost or entirely out of use, but which 
have been restored or reproduced by the aid of the 
elders to whom they were familiar. 

“ The gallery contains the anthropological labora- 
tories, where a vast amount of statistical infor- 
mation has been restated in graphic form under the 
direction of Prof. Jastrow, offering to the student of 
such matters a fund of information over which days 
might be profitably spent. Anthropological 
measurements are taken here. Near by are the 
well-known statues of the Harvard boy and girl. 
These attract a constant stream of visitors, and are 
generally acknowledged to form one of the most 
instructive exhibits in the building. Many visitors 
will notice several mammoth sheets of heavy paper 
covered with columns of figures and words in an 
unknown tongue. These represent the results of 
one of the most important of recent archaeological 
studies, that of the Mexican calendar by Mrs, Zelia 
Nuttall. Her investigations on this subject, aided 
by some recently discovered manuscript records of 
the period of the Conquest, have resulted, it is 
believed, in definitely solving a most intricate 
problem. Mrs. Nuttall’s discussion will shortly be 
printed by the Peabody Museum of Archaeology in 
Cambridge. 

“Tn conclusion, it may be said that, owing to the 
active exploration instituted by the directors of the 
Exposition into matters connected with American 
anthropology, it is probable that this department of 
science will permanently profit by the anniversary | 
thus celebrated to a greater extent than any other | 
line of research. At all events, there can be no 
question, in spite of all shortcomings, that Prof. 
Putnam and his associated workers have brought | 
together for our instruction an anthropological | 
collection hitherto unequalled and hereafter not | 
likely to be surpassed.” 











| Elamite origin of Chinese civilisation. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. have in pre- 
paration a student’s edition of the Arabic text 
of the Assemblies of Hariri, with English notes, 
grammatical, historical, and critical, by Dr. F. 
Steingass, author of English-Arabic and Arabic 
Dictionaries. The work will be issued under 
we patronage of the Secretary of State for 
India. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co.’s announcements for 
this season include the following :—Jindlankara, 
text and translation by Prof. James Gray of 
the Rangoon College; Wildeboer’s Kanon Old 
Testament ; Ritter’s Paedagogic Fragments; and 
——* Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 
vol. ii. 


On opening the Classical Review for October 
(David Nutt)—which appears after an interval 
of two months—most readers will turn first to 
the Obituary. Mr. F. Haverfield writes about 
Prof. Henry Nettleship as a Latin scholar and 
teacher ; while Mr. T. Fowler, who was closely 
associated with him at two colleges, throws 
light upon his early career and his personal 
character. The notice of H. D. Darbishire is 
written by Dr. Sandys. It happens that the 
first article in the number is an estimate, by 
Mr. Darbishire, of the Géttingen school of 
comparative philology, as represented by Fick 
and Bechtel. The reviews are less important 
than usual; nor cam we do more than refer to 
the critical notes, by various writers, on 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Plato. 
Mr. Robinson Ellis continues his collation of 
the Madrid MS. of Manilius, as compared with 
the text of Jacob (Berlin, 1846). Prof. R. Y. 
Tyrrell contributes another tour de force—a 
Greek rendering of Capt. Morris’s ‘‘ Toper’s 
Apology,” in the metre of the famous scolion 
about Harmodius and Aristogeiton. We quote 
the first stanza— 

sia séppor’ Eraipoy bs wv epwra 
tlrte Tavevxiav auvotw EAKw 

Sicp@ F Suws Srre maddy 

KipvaTw Tul mais Cwpdv apedéws. 


Mr. Cecil Torr defends and expounds his view 
about the harbours of Carthage, which is briefly 
this: that the outer harbour was formed by 
piers in the sea; and that the inner harbour 
was nearly surrounded by the other harbour, 
but that its position is otherwise unknown. 


THE Babylonian and Oriental Record, a 
monthly magazine of the antiquities of the 
East (David Nutt), has now entered upon its 
seventh year of publication. To the current 
number Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen contributes 
the first of a series of papers, entitled 
‘“* Beginnings of Chaldean Civilisation.” He 
deals with the discoveries of M. de Sarzec at 
Tello, which carry us back as far as 4000 B.C. 
He first suggests a new reading for the name 
of the city, Sir-purra = “light and bright,” 
instead of Sir-pur-la. He next propounds a 
chronology for the several dynastic periods, of 
which remains have been found; and then 
gives a facsimile of one of the oldest inscrip- 
tions, with transliteration and translation, 
throwing light upon prehistoric trade between 
Mesopotamia and the peninsula of Sinai. In 
another paper, Mr. Boscawen points out how 
the discoveries of the American expedition to 
Babylonia tend to confirm the theory of an 
Prof. 
Terrien de Lacouperie continues his study of 
the connexion between China and Western 
Asia in early times. Examining the articles of 
seaborne imports recorded in Chinese chronicles 
of the fourth century B.c., when pearls are 


| first mentioned, he refers them all to the 
| neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf; and he is 


disposed to find in the Chinese name for these 
foreign traders, Hwang-tche, a distant imita- 


tion of Hormuz. Incidentally, he tells us that 
the first settlers in Northern China found both 
elephants and rhinoceros in the land ; the 
former animals were used in war by the 
Chinese in the sixth century B.c. 


Part VI. of Dr. M. Jastrow’s great Dictionary 
of the Targumin, the Talmud Babli and Yem- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (Luzac) 
carries the work down to J’. It shows the 
same untiring industry and admirable condensa- 
tion as the former parts. That specialists will 
differ from some of the author’s views is no 
serious drawback to its merits. Students of 
Hebrew in general will find much to learn from 
it, and even Hellenists may now and then 
glean some fact, ¢.g., that rerpduovdos—=quadriga 
(aot in the Greek lexicons). The quotations 
are often highly suggestive. We may mention 
those on 21°77 and 217M, the carob-tree ; 
Isaiah was swallowed up, it was said, by a 
carob-tree, and Absalom was as tall as a large 
tree of this species. Also those on DM and 
D7] ; a man could evade a vow of abstinence 
by saying: I meant the herem of the sea (i.e., a 
fisher’s net); OTT might be a substitute for 
D721; does this illustrate the substitution of 
OUT for DIT] in some Hebrew MSS. in Isa. 
xix. 18? And thoss on AHH, a charm of 
beads, a frontlet or bracelet, whence MDI 
phylacteries. See also under nbn, properly 
a cover of twigs, reeds, &c.; the ceiling in 
general. Does not this throw light on the 
double account of the letting down of tho 
paralytic man in Mark ii. 4, Luke v. 19? 
Mark thinks of a roof of brushwood, earth, 
and mortar (éfopitavres); Luke, of a roof of 
tiles (8:4 ray xepduwr), S'22% will cover both 
views (cf. quotation from Baba Kam. 66b). 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Evizanetuan Socrery.—( Wednesday, Oct. 4.) 


A. C. Haywarp, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Frederick 
Rogers gave an address on ‘‘John Stow and 
Elizabethan London.” In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Rogers said it was quite time that the phrase, 
‘** John Stow the antiquary,” went out of use. As 
we understood the word now, it gave a very in- 
adequate idea of Stow’s work. Writing before the 
scientific study of history was thought of, his work 
was yet as scientific as he knew how to make it. 
Enthusiast as he was in matters relating to his 
country’s history, his mind was shrewd and his 
intellectual perceptions clear ; and no one was less 
influenced by mere sentiment. He stood foremost 
among the chroniclers of his time, by the sanity of 
his judgment, and by his unswerving adherence to 
what he held to be truth, It was much to be 
deplored that there was no complete edition of his 
“Survey” at a moderate price. He stood for a 
principle that needed much emphasising in his day, 
a day, as it was, of reconstruction and reform: the 
necessity of properly understanding the past. The 
same principle wanted emphasising to-day, when 
London was working out for itself a new, and ho 
(the lecturer) believed, a glorious, future. Londoners 
should not forget their great citizen. It was a 
pitiful picture that we had of the old scholar in his 
last days, obtaining from the king only a license to 
beg, and gathering at a collection taken at the 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth, then a church 
attended by wealthy citizens, the sum of seven-and- 
sixpence. Even when the difference in the value of 
money is estimated, the sum is paltry enough. But 
the whirligig of time had brought round its re- 
venges. If in his own day ‘“‘his licensed bason 
little got,’’ in ours the church where he is buried is 
famous through the land, because his bones rest 
within its walls. Mr. Rogers concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope that some publisher would give us 
soon an edition of Stow’s “Survey” that was not 
cut about, or else would reprint the admirable 
edition that Mr. W. J. Thomas edited forty years 
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Currton Suaksrere Socrety.—(Saturday, Oct. 7.) 


Dr. Artuur B. Prowse read his presidential 
address.—Alluding first of all to the impossibility 
of finding an altogether novel stand-point from 
which to view Shakspere’s work, on account of the 
voluminous and comprehensive literature of the 
subject, he stated that in preparing the address he 
had avoided consultation ot any writings whatever, 
save those of the Bard himself, hoping thus to 
entirely avoid repetition of the ideas or opinions of 
any writers and critics. Choosing the theme of 
Shakspere’s references to Nature and natural 
objects, he limited himself still further to the 
subject of scenery almost exclusively. Quoting 
first the lines— 


“Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound”’ 


as showing the Bard’s reverence and love for 
Nature, he then pointed out that there was distinct 
evidence also of the recognition of Nature's ‘law 
and order,” as opposed to chacs. Next he passed 
in review the illustrations of the controlling 
influence over scenery of whatever pertains to the 
seasons: from “The uncertain glory of an April 
day,” to the “ Fair day in summer, wondrous fair,’’ 
the “‘ mellow hangings’’ and “ plenteous load” of 
autumn, “all girded up in sheaves;’’ and lastly 
the winter scenes, , “‘Chaste as an icicle, That’s 
curdied of the frost from purest snow, And 
hangs on Dian’s temple.” Next he went on 
to the realm of the sky, with the marvellously 
beautiful pictures of dawn and sunrise under 
numberless aspects on land and sea, remark- 
ing that Shakspere’s references to such scenes 
far out-number those to any other of the beauties of 
Nature. ‘Then the quiet evening, when “ The sheep 
are gone to fold, birds to their nest: And coal-black 
clouds that shadow heaven's light, Do summon us to 
part and bid good night’ The moonlight too, 
“* Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass” ; and 
the midnight firmament “ fretted with golden fire.” 
Then the scenes of cloudland, within infinite variety 
from the glorious piled-up masses casting great 
shadows in endless succession over hill and dale in 
the bright summer sunshine, to the ‘ threatening 
cloud,” “in his dim mist the aspiring mountains 
hiding”; and lastly, the fierce thunderstorm,—the 
“tempest dropping fire.” Many references to 
mountain scenes were given; and also to the softer 
beauties of gently-undulating woodland and pasture, 
where “ The fields are fragrant and the woods are 
green’’?; where “The oaks bear mast, the briers 
scarlet hips,” and there is “no enemy but winter and 
rough weather.”” The crystal spring, the merry 
mountain brook, and the quiet wanderings of the 
placid lowland river, until it reach the boundless 
sea, were all pictured. Bordering the ocean we find 
the lofty white cliffs of South-Eastern England— 
“The dread summit of this chalky bourn,’’—with 
the ever-restless tides chafing at its feet, and lashed 
into fury at times of the striving winds, until “ ‘The 
chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds.” But when 
the fury of the elements has passed, and the ocean 
lies sleeping once again, we hear the soothing melody 
of the wavelets playing on the beach ; and a whisper 
comes over three centuries of time—‘“ Like as the 
waves make towards the pebbled shore, So do our 
minutes hasten to their end.”—Miss Louisa Mary 
Davies was elected president for this (the nineteenth) 
session, when the following plays are to be con- 


sidered: ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
** Edward II.,”’ “* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ “ Richard 
IL,” ‘* King David,” “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “ Richard IfI. and Locrine.” he hon. 


sec. (9, Gordon-road, Bristol) will gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt of anything for the Societ y's 
library, which now consists of 584 volumes. 


FINE ART. 
“Britist Museum Caratoave oF GREEK 
Cors.”—Jonia. By B. V. Head. (Printed 
for the Trustees. ) 
In one way this is among the most im- 
portant volumes of the great British Museum 
series of coin catalogues. If the striking 
of coined money did not originate in Ionia, 
it was first practiced at Sardis, only a few 


? 





miles inland from the Ionian coast, and the 
Tonians were the earliest of all men to copy 
their Lydian neighbours in this most useful 
of inventions. This book, therefore, con- 
tains an exceptionally large number of 
noteworthy archaic pieces of the seventh 
century. But, on the other hand, Ionia is, 
on the whole, rather poor in coins of the 
best period of Greek art. Of fourth century 
coins there are very few that attract the eye, 
either for artistic merit or historic interest. 
The enormous outbreak of coinage in the 
second century, after the battle of Magnesia 
had freed the Asiatic townsfrom thedominion 
of the Seleucidae, adds to the bulk of the 
book, but not to its interest. These large 
flat tetradrachms of Attic weight, which 
all the states of the Aegean seaboard issued 
in such numbers at that time, are almost as 
monotonous and inartistic as the coinage 
= Cistophori which afterwards superseded 
them. 

But though Ionia is, on the whole, not 
very rich in coins which show the highest 
beauty or historic interest, there are a few 
among its pieces which will always rank in 
the foremost line among the productions of 
Hellenic art. Best of all are the beautiful 
early fourth century issues of Clazomenae, 
with the full-face head of Apollo and the 
swan. Thetetradrachm, being the largest of 
the series, is the best known ; unfortunately, 
only one of the British Museum specimens is 
in absolutely perfect condition, and the plate 
does not quite do justice to the lovely coin. 
But in all respects save size the gold stater 
and the silver drachm are as good as the 
larger pieces, and of them the Museum has 
excellent exampies. Another coin of first- 
rate importance ascribed by Mr. Head to 
Ionia—though some numismatic authorities 
have supposed that it was struck by Pharna- 
bazus on the Hellespont—is the tetradrachm 
of a Persian satrap, with the bearded head 
in a low tiara, and a lyre on the reverse. 
Probably the attribution to Colophon, 
founded on the rather unusual type of the 
reverse, is correct. Ifso, we must probably 
allot this beautiful coin to the wily Tissa- 

hernes and not to the honest Pharnabazus. 
t is so far superior in execution to all the 
other money of the satraps which is por- 
trayed on Plate xxxi., that the reader is 
puzzled to think how a coin-engraver of 
such exceptional merit came for once in a 
way to be employed by the Persians. It 
is a pity that one coin, which possesses the 
highest historical interest of all the Ionian 
issues, is not in the Museum’s possession. 
We refer to the piece struck by the exiled 
Themistocles, during his tenure of the 
tyranny of Magnesia, bestowed on him by 
King Artaxerxes I. after his flight from 
Athens. This didrachm, whose types are a 
standing Apollo and an eagle, is unique, 
the only known specimen being at Paris. 
We could perhaps wish that a supplementary 
plate of coins not in the national collection 
had been added at the end of this volume, 
as has been done in the case of one or two 
other parts of the series. 

Mr. Head has treated the class of coins 
in which Ionia is richest—the archaic issues 
of the period 700-550—as a single category : 
not endeavouring to distribute the whole 
mass under different towns, but classing 





them together as “ Early Ionic Electrum.” 
Where the attribution to a definite issuing 
state is certain, it is of course given ; but, 
as all numismatists know, a great part 
of these archaic coins cannot be allotted 
with security to any city: such types asa 
male or female head, a lion, a bird, or a 
geometric flower-pattern are too vague to 
allow us to state without hesitation that 
they belong to Samos, Erythrae, Miletus, 
orany other of the Ionian seaports to which 
we are tempted to give them. Readers will 
notice that Mr. Head has been particularly 
chary in his attribution of coins to Miletus ; 
it is—as he says—very difficult to distin- 
guish with any certainty between Miletus, 
Samos, and Sardis as the place of issue of 
many of the early coins with lion-types. 
On the whole, he prefers to cut down the 
Milesian section to those which exhibit the 
combination of the lion and the star pattern, 
which we know from the pieces of a later 
age to be the undoubted badges of the city. 
The money of Milesian types struck by the 
Carian despot Hecatomnus is added at the 
end of the Milesian section. As Mr. Head 
points out, it seems to have been struck by 
engravers who did not understand the true 
meaning of the archaic pieces that they 
were imitating : the paw of the lion on the 
original coin has got quite out of place on 
the copy, as the animal on Hecatomnus’ 
drachms is represented looking straight 
before it, and not turning its head over one 
shoulder as on the true Milesian issues. 

Archaic as are all the early Ionian 
electrum coins, it is curious to find that 
there are other pieces whose fabric and 
execution would seem to point to an even 
earlier date—we mean the thick globular 
money with no definite incuse on the reverse 
which formed the bulk of the celebrated 
Santorin find, and of which the greater part 
is attributed to the cities of the Aegean 
Islands. On the whole, we are not con- 
vinced that this money, in spite of its rude 
and primitive appearance, was really struck 
before the Ionian pieces. Its rough execu- 
tion we should be inclined to attribute to its 
distance from the centre of the invention of 
coinage, and not to its excessive antiquity. 
Undoubtedly the Santorin find consisted of 
very early issues; but we do not see that 
they need be earlier than the better-struck, 
though still very archaic, Asiatic money of 
the class that we are accustomed to give to 
the times of Ardys and Alyattes. All numis- 
matists know that the shape and fabric of a 
coin are by no means safe indications of its 
date as compared with that of other pieces 
struck in its neighbourhood. Who, for 
example, would believe, from mere inspec- 
tion of the coins, that the present rupees of 
the Indian Imperial Government, and those 
of most Indian native states, moneys as un- 
like each other it is possible to conceive, 
were struck at the same time and in the 
same country? By their fabric they might 
have been issued ten thousand miles and 
ten centuries apart from each other. 

We have already alluded to the com- 
parative poverty of Ionia in coins of the 
period 500-350 b.c. It would be interesting 
to speculate how far the falling off in its 
issues was due to the disasters of the great 
Tonic Revolt (499-493), and how far to 
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the dislocation of ancient trade routes due 


to the rise of Athens to commercial supre- . 


macy by means of the Confederacy of Delos. 
We should be inclined to ascribe the decay 
of the relative importance of Ionia to the 
latter cause much more than to the former. 
Athens deliberately engrossed all the markets 
on which she could lay hands, and the 
rapid extension of the Attic coin-standard 
over many parts of her empire shows the 
way in which she ousted older competitors 
in the commercial field from her sphere of 
influence. The fact that most of the Ionian 
towns persisted in adhering to their old 
coin-standards throughout the period of 
Athenian supremacy would seem to show 
that they did not even attempt to vie with 
Athens in competing for the trade of these 
districts where the Attic standard had lately 
been introduced. We may suspect that 
between 480 and 430 the Ionians were sup- 
planted by the Athenians as middlemen 
between the Hellenic West and Egypt, and 
also in the monopoly of the Black sea trade. 

We note that Mr. Head has no final 
word to give on that mysterious coin, the 
Chian pentadrachm, which has puzzled so 
many commentators on the last book of 
Thucydides. Probably, as he says, it must 
have been a small electrum coin; but it still 
seems impossible to identify it. There does 
not seem to be any noteworthy Chian coinage 
of pieces that could have been rated as 
equivalent to five Attic drachms about the 
year 410 B.c. 

We notice with much interest that Mr. 
Head has succeeded in marking out a very 
considerable number of late coins of the 
Ionian cities as having been produced 
during their rebellion against Rome at the 
time of the Mithridatic war. Just as 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy set going again 
some of the mints of the Italiot cities, which 
had long been closed by order of Rome, so 
did Mithridates’ invasion of Italy restore 
to life again the mints of Ephesus, and 
several states more. They coined gold as 
well as silver, and sometimes placed on their 
coins symbols alluding to Mithridates ; but 
this was not invariably the case. 

When speaking of a book produced by 
the British Museum, and edited by Mr. 
Head, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the work keeps to the high level of its 
series, and is, as usual, profusely illustrated 
with a map, and with many dozen excellent 
autotype plates of coins. 

C. Oman. 








SOPT, THE GOD OF THE ZODIACAL 
LIGHT. 


Ix 1887, the Egypt Exploration Fund pub- 
lished Goshen, and the Shrine of Saft el- 
Henneh, by M. E. Naville. At that time, 
the main interest and attraction of this volume 
to the public at large lay in the Biblical con- 
notation of its opening title. But in two 
recent numbers of the J/’roceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, Herr H. 
Brugsch has drawn fresh attention to the book, 
as containing peculiarly interesting inscriptions 
relating to the worship of Sopt at Saft el- 
Henneh. 

It is well known that Sopt was the feudal 
god of the Arabian nome, the nome of Sopt. 
At Saft el-Henneh, he is described upon the 
monuments as “‘ Sopt, the Spirit of the East, 





the Hawk, the Horus of the East” (Goshen, 
p- 10), and yet as also connected with Tum (p. 
13): that is to say, with the rising and setting 
of the sun. M. Naville came to the conclusion 
“‘ that a careful study of the texts relating to 
the god Sopt would lead us to the conclusion 
that it is not the rising sun which he figures, 
but rather one of the planets—Venus, as the 
morning star” (p. 10). M. Naville rightly con- 
cluded that Sopt was the herald of the sun, and 
not the sun himself. Herr Brugsch shows 
that Sopt was really the god of that pyramidal 
glow to be seen in Southern skies shortly before 
sunrise, and after sunset, which is known to us 
as the zodiacal light ; and that Horus-Sopt was 
the herald of the sun, not only day by day, but 
also at the first dawn of creation. He men- 
tions, moreover, that the city of Goshen was 
‘* the city of the twilights.” 

The line of inquiry which led to this dis- 
covery of an unsuspected deity was first 
suggested to Herr Brugsch by Herr Gruson, 
auther of Im Reiche des Lichtes, who told him 
that the ancient Egyptians represented a god 
crowned with what might well be the symbol 
of this triangular manifestation. Herr Brugsch 
had not hitherto noticed it, but has since found 
constant direct and indirect references to the 
fact in scenes and texts of all periods. In 
Goshen, pl. v., Nectanebo III. is represented as 
in prostrate veneration before the soloed lights 
of morning and of evening, while the stars are 
shining in the heavens above him. In- 
numerable details of this newly discovered 
Egyptian cult of the celestial phenomena of 
twilight are to be found in the scenes and 
inscriptions published by M. Naville in the 
Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

K. B. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual autumn exhibition of cabinet pic- 
tures at Mr. Thomas McLean’s Gallery, in the 
Haymarket, will open next week. 


THURSDAY and Friday of next week are the 
two days fixed for the private view at the 
Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours. 


THE excavations carried on at Tell el-Hesy 
(the site of the Biblical Lachish)—first by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie, and afterwards by Mr. E. J. 
Bliss—are now closed; but the committee of 
the Palestine Exploration hope that they may 
soon obtain a firman for excavating elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, important researches are being 
conducted along the line of railway now in 
progress between Haifa and Damascus, which 
passes through the heart of the Northern 
kingdom of Israel. Mr. Bliss’s final report 
upon his work at Tell el- Hesy will be published 
by Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son early in the new 
year, under the title of 4 Mound of Many 
Cities, with upwards of 250 illustrations. 


By courteous permission of the chairman and 
committee of the Manchester Art Gallery, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund is now exhibiting 
facsimile drawings of scenes and hieroglyphs 
copied from the tombs of Beni Hacan, El 
Bersheh, and Dér el-Gebrawi to the public of 
Manchester. A descriptive and explanatory 
catalogue of the drawings is also provided. 
The exhibition will remain open until the end of 
this month. 


THERE is now on view, in the Bradford Art 
Museum, the very representative collection of 
antique lamps, belonging to Mr. William 
Cudworth, of that town, which has been mainly 
derived from the excavations in Cyprus of 
Major di Cesnola. By way of introduction to 
the collection, Mr. Cudworth has himself 
written a dissertation on terra-cotta lamps 
generally, illustrated with photographs and 
engravings of some of the choicest examples in 





his collection. It is published by Mr. Charles 
J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


In advance of the publication of the Art 
Annual for 1893, Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. 
have sent us a proof, on India paper, of one of 
the illustrations which will appear in it. This 
is a line engraving, by Messrs. W. M. Lizars 
and J. Greatbach, after Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
famous picture of ‘‘ The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple.” The publishers fear that this 
may be the last example of engraving on steel 
to be executed in England, unless the art should 
meet with an unexpected revival. 


MUSIC. 


OBITUARY. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Sic itur ad astra : Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust’ has made 
him immortal. The history of the life of a 
great artist is interesting, and it is profitable to 
trace the road along which he travelled towards 
the temple of fame ; but—except in the case of 
such men as Bach and Beethoven, who revealed 
their genius in manifold ways as much in 
works of large calibre, like the Passion or the 
Symphony, as in small pieces, like the Fugue 
or the Bagatelle—it is generally possible 
to point to one moment that shines with special 
lustre, one moment in which is concentrated 
the essence of all the others. Such was ‘‘Marta”’ 
in the career of Flotow, the ‘‘ Fantastic ” Sym- 
phony in that of Berlioz, and ‘‘ Faust ” in that 
of the French master just dead. 

M. Louis Pagnerre, in his Life of Gounod, 
calls attention to the peculiar nature of the 
artist—‘‘ a mixture of art and mysticism.’’ 
The latter element, indeed, seems inseparable 
from genius; but, in the case of Gounod, it 
showed itself outwardly by his devotion to the 
Catholic Church, and by the compositions on 
sacred subjects with which he opened and 
closed his career. Among his _ earliest 
works was a Mass performed at Rome 
more than half a century ago; while almost 
his last hours were devoted to religious art. 
And yet not the church but the theatre was 
the scene of his greatest triumph. Gounod’s 
débul on the stage was with ‘‘Sapho,” in 
March, 1851. It may be mentioned that in 
January of the same year some sacred pieces of 
his, performed at a concert in St. Martin’s 
Hall, first drew prominent attention to the 
composer. An article in the Athenacum, from 
the pen, it is said, of M. Louis Viardot, 
heralded Gounod as a true genius. The merits 
of ‘‘Sapho” were acknowledged by Adolfe, 
Adam, and Berlioz, and even Auber’s mot, ‘Ca 
manque d’airs,” judged by the standard of 
to-day, was a compliment; but the work did 
not attract the public, and was withdrawn 
after the sixth performance. M. Pagnerre 
notices the curious fact that an opera called 
‘*Sapho” was the last produced in 1822 by 
Guonod’s teacher, Reicha: ‘‘ Le maitre avait eu 
douze représentations; Iléléve n’en eut que 
ax.” 

Columns could be written about ‘ Faust,” 
and yet the best commentary on the work is a 
fine performance. It was first produced on 
March 19, 1859. Wagner has since come and 
conquered (at that time he was in Italy at 
work on his ‘‘ Tristan’), and yet ‘“‘ Faust” has 
not, like Dagon, ‘‘ fallen upon his face to the 
ground.” The opera may be criticised: it may 
be found that the sentimental side of Goethe’s 
dramatic poem has been unduly emphasised, 
that Gounod was not altogether oblivious of 
the gallery; and yet the music is irresistible. 
There is true feeling in it: it goes from the 
heart of the composer straight to the heart of 
the hearer. ‘‘J’entends des voix qui me 
chantent ce que je dois écrire, et qui me forcent 
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a croire en elles,’ wrote Gounod in trying to 
explain that most difficult of phenomena 
inspiration. And again, in reply to an editor 
somewhat alarmed at the boldness and origin- 
ality of his chords, he replied : 

‘“*N’ayez jamais peur de mes accords. Ils 
paraissent singuliers, mais je défie qui que ce soit 
de les condamner. Je les connais, et iis me con- 
naissent.”’ 

Next to “‘ Faust,” ‘‘Roméo et Juliette” is 
undoubtedly the greatest of Gounod’s triumphs. 
The opera was produced at Paris in 1867, and is 
still popular all over the world. To refuse 
recognition of its many masterly pages would be 
absurd; and yet, with all its merits, it will 
never endanger the pre-eminence which 
“Faust” enjoys. We have spoken of 
Gounod’s triumphs; he had also his failures. 
** Faust,” wrote M. Léon Escudier, ‘‘a été 
l’Austerlitz de M. Gounod, Za Reine de Saba 
a été son Waterloo.” And of ‘‘Le Tribut de 
Zamora,” Berlioz said: ‘‘ Je cherche a soutenir 
ce malheureux Gounod qui vient de faire 
un fiasco comme on n’en vit jamais.” 

No notice, however brief, of Gounod’s career 
would be complete without a reference to the 
work which has won the hearts of the English 
public. ‘‘The Redemption,” produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1882, under the 
direction of the composer, enjoys a reputation 
here which its music does not altogether 
justify. It seems to us to resemble Handel’s 
** Messiah ” in one point; the subject-matter 
makes a direct and powerful appeal to the 
general public, to whom the music is only a 
secondary consideration. In his oratorio 
Handel, at moments, reaches the sublime, and 
though this can scarcely be asserted of Gounod’s 
work, it is far above mediocrity ; but the words, 
in both cases, help to intensify the effect of 
the music. 

Gounod’s reverence for Mozart may, at times, 
have led him into exaggeration, and prevented 
him from duly appreciating some of his con- 
temporaries ; but, in itself, it deserves the highest 
respect. And if we make a certain allowance 
for the exuberant utterance of a poet, and 
remember that the special reference to Mozart as 
a “‘ musician’ prevents any direct comparison 
with Wagner, no one surely would refuse to 
endorse the following words from a speech 
by Gounod at the Académie: 

**Oh, divine Mozart! hast thou reposed on the 

bosom of infinite beauty as the beloved disciple 
rested on the breast of Christ and drank in the 
incomparable grace which marks the great and 
privileged few? Prodigal fortune has given thee 
all—elegance and strength, abundance and modera- 
tion, luminous spontaneity and ardent tenderness, 
in the perfect equilibrium which constitutes the 
irresistible power to charm, and has made of thee 
the unexcelled musician—more than the first, the 
only one—Mozart!’’ 
This translation is from the interesting account 
of Gounod’s Life and Works by Marie Anne de 
Rovet, published only two years ago and re- 
viewed at the time in the ACADEMY. 

Gounod, the same author tells us, once 
commenced an article on Wagner, but ‘‘ thought 
better of it, and buried the scrap of manuscript 
in a drawer of his desk.’’ If the composer has 
kept his promise of writing his Memoirs, it 
maj} be that that ‘‘scrap of manuscript,” 


though hidden, is not lost. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 
SeNok SARASATE commenced a new series of 


concerts at St. James's Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon (October 14). The programme included 


two Sonatas for pianoforte and violin. The 
tirst was Beethoven’s in C Minor (Op. 30, No. 
2), a work in which the master displays himself 
in various moods: at first bold, then tender, 





and lastly humorous. In spite of our Popular | selection of songs by the late Robert Franz was 
Concerts, Beethoven’s pianoforte and violin} welcome, for, as yet, they have not been 
Sonatas are not often heard, and the eminent | sufficiently honoured in this country. 

violinist acted wisely in selecting one of them. 

The other Sonata was Raff’sin A minor. Of are si 
Mme. Berthe Marx and Sejior Sarasate we have 
often spoken, and it will suffice to record a 
warm reception and a successful concert. 
Some show pieces for the violin led, as usual, to 
anencore. Mme. Marx played solos by Chopin 
and Thalberg. 

THE thirty-sixth season of the Popular Con- 
certs panes last Monday evening, without any 
flourish of trumpets, and with a programme 
consisting of familiar pieces. Mr. Arthur 
Chappell relies, and perhaps safely, on his past 


reputation ; but it is to be hoped that during * ate . 
the season he will introduce as many interest- of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 


ing novelties as possible, or revive some old G. P. Purwaw’s Sons. 
masterpieces. A new pianoforte Quartet, by es see 


Robert Kahn, is indeed promised for next 

Saturday afternoon. Beethoven’s Quartet in TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
C (Op. 59, No. 3) was interpreted by Mlle. _ 

Wietrowetz and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and THE ACADEMY. 


Whitehouse. At the opening there were signs 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Surru & Soy, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the AcapEMY can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Eprnsurcu of Mr. 
Menztxs ; «x Dustin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in MANCHESTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Ten days after date 





of excitement, possibly the result of nervous- 























ness on the part of the leader. The perform- | ——— istaciaencieis i 
ance was, however, a goodone. Miss Fanny — Hatr-| Quan- 
Davies gave a particularly intelligent reading "| YEARLY.) TERLY. 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue: she |B aE aE Sd, 
played with great spirit, and evidently intends | 1f obtained of a Newsvendor Flow oloesios 
to maintain, if not improve, her reputation. | Incivding foe to any part | | | . 
Mlle. Wietrowetz performed Svensden’s charm - mi iene os _ 015 2/0 7 7/0 310 
ing Romance in G with great taste and feeling. |e Se ce Germany. India 

M. Eugéne Oudin was the vocalist ; and his “China &c. - I 1741/08 8'044 
JUST PUBLISHED. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEMOIRS. 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 


(HANS BREITMANN). 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Two Portraits. 32s. 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN 


MARIE ANTOINETTE—COUNT FERSEN. 
By PAUL GAULOT. 


From the French by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 24s. 


MRS. HUNGERFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOYDEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.’’ In Three Volumes. 
Lonnon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beprorp Srrezer, W.C. 


JUBILEE OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


CRA ITGROW AN: 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION OF 18438. 
By W. KENNEDY MOORE, DD. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly an? 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not only the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs,” 

THE FREEMAN.—* Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme. His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture. 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The story should help to raise the enthusiasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for ite 
faithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843,” 








London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS IN BELLES LETTRES. 


WEDMORE (FREDERICK). 
PASTORALS of FRANCE — RE- 


NUNCIATIONS. A Volume of Stories comprising 
* A Last Love at Pornic,” ‘“ Yvonne of Croisic,” 
Four Bells of Chartres,” «A Chemist in the Suburbs,” 
** A Confidence at the Savile,” ‘‘The North Coast and 
Eleanor.” ‘Title-page by John Fulleylove,R.I. Printed 
by Miller & Son. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. (Just out. 


ROTHENSTEIN (WILL). 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. A ‘Series 


of Lithographed Portraits, with Text by F. YORK 
POWELL and others. To be issued monthly in Term. 
Each Number will contain Two Portraits. Part I. will 
contain Portraits of Sir Henry Acland, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., and of Mr. W. A, L. Fletcher, of Christchurch, 
President of the University Boat Ciub. 350 copies 
only, folio, wrapper, 5s. net per Part. 


Also 50 Special Copies containing Proof Impressions of | 


the Portraits signed by the Artist. 10s, 6d. net per Part. 


[Just out, 
GALE (NORMAN). 
ORCHARD SONGS. Feap. 8vo. With 


specially designed Title-page and Cover Design. 5s, 


net. 
Also a Special Edition, limited in number, on Small Paper | 


(hand-made), bound in English vellum, £1 1s. net. 
[Ready im mediately. 


LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 
THE RELIGION of a LITERARY 


MAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also a Special Rubricated Edition on Hand-made Paper, 
8vo, 108 6d, net. [Ready immedtately. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


WILDE (OSCAR). 
THE SPHINX. A Poem decorated through- 


out in Line and Colour, and bound in a design by 
Charles Ricketts. 250 Copies. £22s. net. 25 Copies, 
Large Paper, £5 5s. net. 

WILDE (OSCAR) 

THE INCOMPARABLE and IN- 
GENIOUS HISTORY of Mr. W. H., being the True 
Secret of Shakespear's Sonnets now for the first time 
here fully set forth. With Initial Letters, and Cover 
Design by Charles Ricketts. 500 Copies. 10s, 6d. net, 

Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 21s. net. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

PLAYS: An Unhistorical Pastoral; A Roman- 
tic Farce ; Bruce, a Chronicle Play; Smith, a Tragic 
Farce; Scaramonch in Naxos,a Pantomime. With a 
Frontispiece, Title-page and Cover Design by Aubrey 
Beardsley. 500 copies. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALLEN (GRANT). 
THE LOWER SLOPES: a Volume of 


Verse. With Title-page by J. Illingworth Kay. 600 
copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net- 


“The | 





BENSON (ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER). 


POEMS. 550 Copies. 12mo, 5s. net. 
(Just out. 


| WYNNE (FRANCES). 
WHISPER. A Volume of Verse. 
buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 


Transferred by the Author to the present Publishers. 


A Portrait and a Memoir by KATHARINE TYNAN have 
been added, [Just out. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


of this Illustrated Magazine 
Quarterly by Subscription, under the Editorship of 
Hi. P. HORNE. Subscription, £1 per annum, post-free, 
4to, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
Limited Edition to Subscribers only. 
page and Ornaments have 
Editor. 


A new Title- 
been designed by the 
Part I. contains— 

CHARITY: a Reproduction in Photogravure 
Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

=S D. H., with a COPY of the SILVE of STATIUS, 
By the EDITOR. 

| THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
Dowson. 

A FULL-PAGE DESIGN. By SELWYN IMAGE. 

A MEDITATION FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. By SELWYN 


IMAGE, 
THE MUSICAL ANGELS IN 
By A, J, HIPKINs. 


of the 


By ERNEST 





INSTRUMENTS OF 

EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS. 
| A POEM. By LAURENCE BINYON. 
AN ESSAY IN THE LIFE OF INIGO JONES. 


By the 
meson, 


- ust out. 


GARNETT (RICHARD). 


A VOLUME of POEMS. 
page designed by J, Illingworth Kay. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WILDE (OSCAR). 

SALOME: « Tragedy in One Act, done into 
English. With 10 Illustrations, ‘Title-page, ‘Tail-piece, 
and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley, 500 copies. 
15s. net. 

Also 100 copies, Large Paper, 30s. net. 
JAMES (W. P.). 
ROMANTIC PROFESSIONS: a 


Volume of Essays. With Title-page by J. Illingworth 
Kay. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


GOSSE (EDMUND) 
ETTERS of THOMAS 


EL 
LOVELL BEDDOES, Now first Edited. Pott 8vo, 
5s. net. 


With Title- 
350 Copies. 





THE HOBBY HORSE. A New Series | 
will be pa 


and issued in a! 


GREENE (G, A.). 
ITALIAN LYRISTS of TO-DAY. 


Translations in the Original Metres from the Italian 
of Carducci, Stecchetti, D’Annunzio, Panzacchi, 
Fogazzaro, Graf, and about Thirty other Living 
Writers. ' With’ Bibliographical and Biographical 
Notes and an Introduction. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
} [Just out, 
THOMPSON (FRANCIS). 
With Frontis- 


A VOLUME of POEMS. 


piece, ‘Title-page, and Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman. 500 copies. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


EGERTON (GEORGE). 

KEYNOTES. Short Stories. With Title- 
page by Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, in Decorative 
Wrapper, 3s. 6d, net. [Ready immediately. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

A RANDOM ITINERARY: Prose 
Sketches, with a Ballad. Frontispiece and ‘Title-page 
by Laurence Housman. Feap. 8vo, Uniform with 
** Fleet Street Eclogues.” 5s. net. 


[Ready immediately. 
WILDE OAT 1a 


DRAMATIC WORKS. Vol.I. LADY 
WINDERMERE’S FAN. A Comedy in Four Acts 
By OscAR WILDE. Produced at the St. Jamess 


Theatre, London, on the 22nd of February, 1892, and 
now printed for the first time, with Binding designed 
by Charles Shannon. 500 copies. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 
net. Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 15s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 

To be followed shortly by— 
Vol. IT. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Vol. 111. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA 


GRAHAME (KENNETH). 
PAGAN PAPERS: «4 Volume of Essays. 


With 'Title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. Feap. 8vo, 
5s. net. 


HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON). 
SELECTIONS from his POEMS. 


Edited by Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Portrait after 
D. G. Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JOHNSON (LIONEL), 
THE ART of THOMAS HARDY: 


Six Essays. With Etched Portrait by Wm. Strang, 

and Bibliography by John Lane. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
net. 

Also 150 copies Large Paper, with proofs of the Portrait. 
£1 1s. net. 


NETTLESHIP (J. T.). 
ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and 


Thoughts. Third and Cheaper Edition. Printed by 
Miller & Son. Crown 8vo, 5s. €d. net. 








NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING ARE READY. 


DE TABLEY (LORD). 

POEMS, DRAMATIC & LYRICAL. 
By JOHN’ LEICESTER WARREN (LORD DE 
Illustrations and Cover Design by C. 38. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAVIDSON (JOHN). 

FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. 

Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 
MEYNELL (Mrs.) (Alice C. Thompson). 
POEMS. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. <A few of the 50 Large-Paper Copies (First | 
Edition) remain, 12s. 6d. net, 
MEYNELL (Mrs.). 

THE RHYTHM of LIFE, and other 
Essays. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, "35 Gd. net. A 
few of the 50 Large-Paper Copies (First Edition) re- | 
main, 12s. 6d. net. 





TABLEY), | 
Ricketts. | 


SYMONDS (JOHN ADDINGTON), 
| IN THE KEY of BLUE, and other Prose 


Essays. Cover designed by C. s Ricketts. Second 
Edition, Thick crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


| WATSON (WILLIAM). 
THE ELOPING ANGELS: 2 Caprice. 


Second Edition. Square 16mo, buckram, 3s. 6d, net. 


| WATSON (WILLIAM). : 

| EXCURSIONS in CRITICISM: being 

| some Prose Recreations of aRhymer. Second Edition. 

| Crown 8vo, 5s. net. é 

| WATSON (WILLIAM). 

| THE PRINCE’S QUEST, and other 
Poems. Witha ye Note added, Second 
Edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. net 








LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 
ENGLISH POEMS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 
GEORGE MEREDITH: some Charac- 


teristics. With a Bibliography (much enlarged) by 
JOHN LANE, Portrait, &c. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 
5s. 6d. net, 
VAN DYKE (HENRY). 
E POETRY of TENNYSON. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown svo, fs. Gd. net, 
The late Laureate himself gave valuable aid in correcting 
various details. 


WICKSTEED (P. H.). 
DANTE. Six Sermons. 


Crown &vo, 28. net. 


Second Edition, 


Third dition. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING REMAIN. 


HALLAM (ARTHUR HENRY). 


THE POEMS, together with his Essay, | 


“On Some of the CHaracteristics of Modern Poetry and | | 


on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” 
with an Introduction, 
550 Copies. 


Edited | 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 








TREE (H. BEERBOHM). 
THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY: a 


Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. With 
Portrait of Mr. Tree from an unpublished drawing by 
the Marchioness of Granby. Feap. sve, boards, 
2s. Gd. net, 


by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. | 


NOBLE (JAS. ASHCROFT). 
THE SONNET IN ENGLAND, and | 


other Essays. ‘litle-page and Cover Design by "\ustin 
Young. 600 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Also 50 copies, Large Paper, 128. 6d. net, 


“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LEATHER (R. K.). 
VERSES. 250 Copies. 


Transferred by the 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. net. 
Author to the present Publishers. 





DE GRUCHY (AUGUSTA). 
UNDER the HAWTHORN, and other 


Verses. Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 300 copies. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Also 30 copies on Japanese vellum, 15s. net. 


| LE GALLIENNE (RICHARD). 
THE BOOK BILLS of NARCISSUS. 


An Account rendered by RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


Transferred by the Author to the present Publishers, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Sie: Lonpon, W. 
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MESSRS. 


MISS STUART'S LEGACY. By ‘Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d 
DAILY 'CHRONICLE.—“ The interest never flags......Mrs. Steel tackles a difficult and 
delicate problem with rare strength and fine skill, and her solution of it is right because (given 
the dramatis person) inevitable. Many of the scenes are exciting and intensely dramatic.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—* A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singular power and most dramatic | 


interest...... The book is full of striking incidents, and the insight betrayed into native life and 

character is amazing...... The story, as we have said. is one of remarkable power, and its setting 

is so vivid and realistic that one does not willingly leave a single page unread.” 
SCOTSMAN.—* One of the very best Anglo-Indian novels ever written.” 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marion Crawford. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


HELEN TREVERYAN. By Sir Mortimer Durand, | 
K.C.1.E., Indian Civil Service. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—"* By no means an ordinary novel......A clear and well-drawr picture of | 
Tndian life, and of good men and women there; one that aptly reminds us that the ald- 
fashioned traditions of truth and honour are not by any means extinct in our distant empire.” 


New 


SPEAKER,—“ It is written with remarkable knowledge ; it is obvious throughout that its | 


author is experienced in life, and exceptionally well informed we A piece of mature, well- | 





MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


“ SCIENCE—continued. 
CURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part II. PILLOW 


PROBLEMS THOUGHT OUT DURING WAKEFUL HOURS. By CHARLES IL, 
DODGSON, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


AN ESSAY on NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. By 
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